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8 was not my intention to 
have ſo minutely diſcuſſed the 
various ſubjects on which I have 
treated; neither was it at firſt 
my deſign to have introduced 
ſo many into this work. A wiſh 
to prove to the different mem- 


bers of this ſtate, how intimate- 


ly connected their ſeveral in- 
tereſts are with each other, was 

vhat perſuaded me to enlarge 
the arduous taſk, that I impoſed 
on myſelf. If I have effected 
it in ſuch a manner, as to ren- 
der mankind more ſuſceptible 


of their different duties towards 


cach other, I {hall then fatter | 

myſelf, that I am not unwor- 
thy of the approbation of my 
fellow- citizens. The work is not 
Without imperfections, which 
9 5 will be OE. for 
ic in 4 
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in che ſame degree, as it endea- 
vors to promote a general ur- 
banity, and love among the va- 
rious members of the ſtate. The 
ſubject towards the concluſioni 18 
uninthed but then I mean to 
follow it up immediately for pub- 
lication, with an addreſs, ſtating 
the grievances of the united 
ſouthern Iriſhmen, and point- 
ing out the manner in which 
they are to be redreſſed, with- 
out ſubjecting the ſtate to any 
inconvenience. 

have not yet * up the 
purſuit of that commercial mon- 
ſter, the combination of which 
I have fo bitterly complained. 
I ſhall in my next deviſe ſuch 
means as will lead to its deſtruc- 
tion. That is the monſter, which 
has revolutionized more than 
* Kr. the ſouthern Bart of this 
. Ie great D. 
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great kingdom. It has encreaſ- 
ed to ſo great a degree the de- 


ſpondency of the public, that 


each individual has been per- 
ſuaded to arm themſelves, the 


one againſt the other, to re- 


dreſs their grievances, through 
means, that would only fill upthe 


meaſure of their wretchedneſs. 


The government knows not 


the extent of the ills, that is in 


waiting to aſſail this unfortunate 


country; neither do its miniſ- 
ters poſſeſs abilities equal to the 
undertaking of averting them. 


It is not to their wiſdom, that 
the conſtitution is indebted for 
its preſent exiſtence. It is to 
the fears of the people, who are 
unwilling for redreſs, to fly to 


ills of which they know not. 
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If the diſtreſſes of the people 


thall encreaſe in ſuch a manner, 
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as will ſupercede them "IE a 
hoſt of armed men muſt then 
preſent itſelf, which in con- 
junction, with an invading ene- 
my, {hall ſubvert the authority 
of your government. If that 

event ſhould take place, all the 
powers of England combined, 
could not reſcue this nation 
from her fate. England would 
then be next ſubdued by Iriſh- 
men, whoſe blood would be 
made to flow without meaſure 


to obtain that object. 


I thank the public for the 


735 generous manner in which this 


work has been countenanced. 


The name of each ſubſcriber 
ſhould have been inſerted, but 
that it has been objected to by 
many, becauſe it bears the 
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Is Tom's and Ne annual income 

of twenty pounds ſterling, each, are reduced 
to ten pounds a year, they will not be able 
to conſume, as uſual, the different commo- 
dities ariſing from your manufactures, and 
from your commerce. It matters not, whe- 
ther the produce of the ſoil is, in the firſt 
inſtance, bartered for them by the imme- 
diate proprietor of it, or ako: he ex- 
changes it for the circulating medium, the 
current ſpecie of the kingdom, which is 
then bartered for the different commodities 

ariſing from your manufactures, and from 

Four. commerce; in either caſe, t the ſame 
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effects will be produced. Should the avidi- 
ty of any ſet of men, or a combination 
of events, decree that the produce of the 
ſoil ſhall not be received in exchange, but 
for the one half of the different commo- 
dities ariſing from your manufactures, and 
from your commerce, in lieu of double that 
quantity, for which it has been hitherto 
bartered, it muſt of courſe follow, that the 
home conſumption of them will decreaſe 
in a like proportion. The money that 1s 
received in exchange for the produce of the 
ſoil, is immediately diſburſed to the emo- 
lument of every individual in the ſtate. 
A part of it is expended towards the main- 


tenance of the huſbandman's family, who 


ſhares his favors in proportion to the re- 
venue arifing from his labors, and another 
part of it circulates among the lower order 
of men, and among the different artificers, 
whoſe labors in conjunction with his own, 
are neceſſary to bring his farm to the high- 
eſt ſtate of cultivation. This money is again 
diſpoſed of, partly in purchaling the neceſ- 
tary apparel for the laborer, and for the 
mechanic, who will at all times conſume 
your manufactures, and the different arti- 
cles ariſing from your commerce, accord- 
ing to their pecuniury means. The remain- 
der of the money, that is received in ex- 
change for the produce of the ſoil, is ap- 
| news to the payment of the rent of the 
arm, and as a future proviſion for the nu- 
merous offspring of the huſbandman, ho, 
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in the order of things, contribute to the po- 
pulation of the ſtate; on which, it muſt al- 
ways depend, as the true ſource of its 
riches, and of its greatneſs. The amount 
of the rent that is handed over to the land- 
lord, is diſpoſed of by him in various ways; 
like the kind dews of heaven, its benign 
influence is not confined to any particular 
ſpot. A part of it, is expended in conſum- 
ing ſome foreign production, that has been 
bartered for the commodities ariſing from 
your commerce. It is alſo diſtributed, in 
part, among your laborers, and among. the 
different artificers, who. are employed in 
the beautifying a country reſidence, or ſome 
favourite villa, which beſpeaks the taſte 
and elegance of its proprietor ; whallt it af- 
fords to the lower order of the people, a 
pecuniary reſource, that enables them to 
confume in greater abundance the different 
articles, ariſing from your manufactures, 
and from your commerce. A large portion 
of it is devoted to the purchaſing the more 
coltly articles of your manufactures, and of 
your commerce, to {ſupport a diſtinctional 

parade, that has attached itſelf to the ſu- 
perior ranks in life. Another part of it is 
expended on the maintenance, and in the 


education of the numerous offspring of the 
lanalord, which leads. inevitably, to the 


conſumption of your manufactures, and of 
the different articles ariſing from your com- 
merce. The remainder of it, is diſpoſed of 
in making a proviſion for his numerous fa- 
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mily perhaps in purchaling eſtates from 
think who have expended more than' what 
they have received in their commerce with 
the world. 

Specie does not poſſeſs any intrinſic va- 
lane Like the different commodities aril- 
ing from agriculture, from the manufac- 
tures, and from commerce, it will neither 
afford food nor raiment for the body. It 
is the avidity, with which it is received in 
exchange for the different articles of life, 
that has recommended it to the world, as 
an object of deſire. The facility that awaits 
the exchange of it for any other commodi- 
ty, its property of durability, the few in- 
conventencies that attend the poſſeſſion of 
It, and the eaſe, with which it is ſecreted, 
have recommended it to the world as a 
cirovlating commodity, beſt fitted to pro- 
mote your commercial intercourſe with 

£3 other. It is therefore, the ſtandard, 
1110 gulates the proportionable price, or 

which ſhould be athxed to each 
A dity. e | 
| 6. any ſtate, from the event of things, 
e e * zuce of the foil is a hundred per 

C n Laper than the ſeveral manufactur- 
| ally 24:4 commercial articles, one-half of 
4 xebitants will be deprived of the 
85 i conſuming them, and the other 


nom the want of employment, muſt 


de a. Rate of indigence, that will 

i. them from conſuming, as uſual, 

i can of the earth. The fate that 
Herring under {0 depreſſing a circum- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, will not be able to extricate itfelf 
ſo eafily, in which, it will be involved, ei- 
ther ſooner, or laden | 
Pride, hunger, and the humiliating e con- 
dition, to which its ſeveral. trade{men, and 
its different manufacturers muſt be reduc- 
ed, will all conſpire to perſuade them to 
emigrate. A part of the moſt laborious of 
mankind, will remain in the Rate, deplor- 
ing he wretchedneſs, and miſery to which 
their country 1s expoled. The manners of 
the huſbandman will be influenced by a 
deſpondency, that will counteract the im- 
provement of that ſtate. Like minds that 
have nothing to hope, they will be reduced 
to a ſtate of mere mechanical vegetation; 
and inactivity and floth will aſſume the 
place of the habits of induſtry. 

If amore flattering reward, than a bare 
exiſtence, ſhould not await the induſtry of 
the huſbandman, he will confine it to that 
fingle object, and if it ſhould be attended, 
at the ſame time, with any degree of labor, 
it will not be exerted in a manner that 
will enable him to diſcharge the rent of his 
farm. In order to enforce the payment of 
it, meaſures are carried into execution 
againſt him, which however juſt in.them- 
ſelves, yet tend to encreaſe the depreſſion 
under which, that ftate labors. His chat- 
tels are diſtrained for the rent, and he is 
then ejected out of his farm. The enjoy- 
ment of better days will not ſuffer him to 
| Moers and he is aſhamed to beg; he at laſt 
_ reſolves 
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reſolves to forſake his native land for ſome 
foreign region, whoſe ſurrounding objeQs 
will not be reminding him of his ſorrows 
by a comparilon of what he once was. In 
this manner emigrations will daily take 
| po in your ſtate, until the country 18 
o depopulated, that the immediate proprie- 
tor of the foil will be obliged to enrol 
himſelf among the inferior ranks of either ä 
farmer or grazier. 

No country in Euro e, from a peculiarity 
of circumſtances, will ſuffer more than this 
ſtate, from an inequality in the price of the 
produce of the ſoil. It often happens, that, 
befides the immediate landlord, there is 
one, two, or three intermediate ones, who 
derive, ſeparately, {ome intereſt in the 
grounds that are ſet in that manner. 
Theſe different intereſts will be reduced in 
value to a mere nothing, if the inequality 
of the price of grain continues for any 

length e. They are poſleſſed by thoſe; 
ws 4 compole the middle ranks of life, and 
wo are the moſt uſeful members of ſocie- 
This change in their circumſtances, 

vin ſubject them and their numerous off- 
{pring to a ſtate of indigence, that will in- 
creaſe the alarming emigration which has 
already taken place in this kingdom. No 
fewer ham fix hundred Fancy irom the 
ſouth has emigrated this year for America. 

A ſpeculiſt, whole opinions are derived 
more from theory than from practice, or 
from the e of things, acquired by 

2 foreign 
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a foreign aſſociation, would ſtrongly recom- 
mend, that the value of the ſeveral manu- 
facturing, and commercial articles ſhould 
be reduced to that of the products of the 
ſoil, as a remedy, that would . counteract 
the numerous ills, which mult await the ſe- 
veral members of the ſtate, from the in- 
equality of the price of its grain. But for 
its impracticability, it would be the moſt. 
effectual remedy, that could be deviſed. 
What ſtate will ſupply another with its 
commodities, at one hundred per cent. 
cheaper, than. what they can be ſolid for in 
any other foreign market? If a combina- 
tion among you, was to take place, for the 
purpole of affixing a certain price, or value 
to every foreign commodity, moſt of your 
manufactures would ceaſe to exift, and you 
would be deprived of the uſe of theſe fo- 
reign articles, that from an habitual indul- 
gence, have recommended themſelves to 
you as the neceſſaries of life. 242 
Though the raw materials of your ma- 
nufactures, and every other foreign article, 
were to be reduced in value to the inequa- 
lity of the price of your grain, what would 
it avail, unleſs the wages of the labourer, 
and the different manufacturers, were in 
the ſame proportion to be reduced. Tradeſ- 
men are in general, a ſtiff-necked people, 
who will not liſten to the voice of reaſon, 
neither will they be governed by a revelation, 
If either comes. into competition with the 
gratification of their wiſhes, or the indul- 
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gence of their paſſions. When their wages 
are raiſed by any fortuitous circumſtance, 
it is eſteemed by them as a heritance, of 
which they . be deprive by the pub- 
lic — violating the rights of the ſtate, 
and they conſider it, as an — here- 
ditament, that ſhould be handed down by 

them, like other bodies corp:rate, to their 


ſucceffors, without ſuflering any ſort of 
mutilation or change. beit fituation in 
life, the frequent opportunities, that occur 


of aſſimilating their manners to thoſe of 
ſuperior rank, the reſpect, ud deference, 
with which they are tren in the beer 
houſe, and the obedience cted by them 


from thoſe in the inferior s of life, all 


conſpire to influence t to ſupport a 
claim, that affords the n 7 gratifying 
the ſeveral deſires and wiihes which ariſe 
out of theſe - ſeveral circumitances. They 


imagine, that it would be on the part of the 


public, the height of ingratitude to deprive 
them of the reward of thoſe ſervices, which 
contribute ſo largely to adminiſter to the 
eaſe, to the pleaſure, and to the luxury of 
thoſe of ſuperior rank. Whilſt their con- 
duct is thus influenced, it would be impoſ- 
fible to perſuade them to ſubmit to any 
reduction in their wages. If the legiſlature 


of any ſtate was to attempt to carry it in- 
to execution, they would all emigrate to a 


man, which would only introduce into the 
tate a * in the place of a lefſer evil. 
PA The 
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The great ſcarcity of Tpecie among the 
commercial part of ſociety, the monopoly 
of it by a few individuals, the withdrawing 
that e pecuniary confidence, which 
ſhould fubſiſt between the different mem- 
bers of the ſtate, and the little attention 
that government has paid to the wants of 
_ eople, have in part, conſpired to de- 

s the landed intereſt of this kingdom. 
If it 20 been felt with a little more ſeve- 
rity, by the different members of the ſtate, 
it might have led to conſequences, that 
would have ſubverted the government, and 
would then have annihilated a conſti- 
tution, that has required ages to bring it to 
its preſent ſtate of perfectibtn. 

That Amor Patrize, which e | 
the manners of the Grecians, and of the 
Romans, both in public and in private life, 
before the decline of their ſeveral ſtates, has 
not, in general, interwove itſelf int; the 
conſtitution of the moderns of our days, 
who eſteem themſelves citizens of the 
world. They are not attached to any Y par- 
ticular ſpot; neither is their conduct go- 
verned by that preſentement for relatives, | 

which ſo cloſely unite together, in the 
bonds of love, and harmony, the ſeveral. 
members of each family. Such characters 
will always be on the ah to improve the 
wants 3 the diſtreſſes of the people to 


the ſubverting of the government, that 


in the event, of things, it may reduce to a 
ſtate of equality with themſelves, the differ- 
ent members of the ſtate. 
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Xi of cy 1 the nun gs. of the. 
people, the monied men will be * object 
Ot their violence and outrage. Such of 
them as have contributed 1 increaſe the 
wants of the prop: by.. hogrding up the 
fp gie of the ingdom, are got entitled to 
ir protection by benefits conferred on the 
public.,. In all commercial ſtates, where 
the lower orders Are obliged to labor for a 
daily maintenance, it matters not, whe- 
ther the ſuſtenance of life is with-held from 
them by the more opulent, or whether they 
2 them of the means of procuring 
The ſame effects will be produced in 
Ader caſe; Want and miſery will be their 
conſtant attendants. -.- 
If their ſorrows and the 1 of 
their lituation ſhould lead them to reflect, 
that the more opulent ranks of the ſtate, 
are indebted for their aggrandizement to the 
induſtry, and to the labors, and then to. the 
 imprevidence, of the poor, their reſentment 
will be proportioned to the calamities, that 
they are of 4 any Let him, who has made 
a heuſe-hold god of his money; examine 
into the nature of the different ſervices that 
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the has conferred on each individual of the 
tate, in the diſcharge: of his ſocial duties: 


de will then gli ſcover, that he has not done 
any thing to conciliate the affections of 
man, or to recommend himfelf to the favor 
of his God. Neither the enjoyments of 
luxury, or the pleaſures that await the Gs: 5 
cial. 
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cial board, nor the incentitives of, the 
more lively, and animating paſſions, have 
power ſufficient over that man's ſoul- to 
perſuade him to take one ſolitary guinea 
trom his coffers, that it may be returned 
back into ſociety, in acknowledgement of 
thoſe benefits, which it has conferred on 
him. What have ſuch men to expeeét, 
when told by an all-ſeeing Judge; “ IL was 
<< an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; 
«I was thirſty, and ye gave me no drink; 
I was a firanger, and ye took me not in; 
* naked, and ye clothed me not; ſiek, and 
<< in priſon, 05 ye viſited me not. Whoſo- 
c ever doeth it unto any of my li ttle ones, 
« doeth it unto me.” Le have, out of 
the baſeneſs of thy hearts, perverted the 
providential ways, that my heavenly Fa- 
ther, in the fullneſs of his divine wiſdom. 
hath thought fit to ordain for the good. 
of his people. Ye have thereby, made 
him a reproach unto his people, and ye 
have provoked them into rxebellion againſt 
the ſacredneſs of his laws, and they have 
not glorified him,” << Wo unto the world. 
«© becauſe of offences; for it muſt needs be, 
„ that offences come; but wo to that man 
« by whom the offence cometh, Whatſo- 
cc ever meaſure, ye mete withal, it ſhall 
«© be meaſured unto. you. Not every one, 
cc that ſayeth unto me, Lord, Lord, „Hall en- 
ce ter Te the kingdom of heaven; but he, 
« that doeth the will of my Father which 
„“ is in heaven. The laws were engraven - 
in thy hearts; but thee ſuffered them to 
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be eraſed by the perverſeneſs of thy na- 
« tures. Were all men Callanans, and all 
females, Spratts, the inſolence that at- 
taches itſelf to the ſuperior ranks in life, 
would not be felt by the inferior orders of 
men; and their ro would be relieved 
out of the abundance of the rich man's 
ſtore. They would not then riſe into re- 
bellion to Lare thoſe laws that have 
created the e diſtinctions which exiſt 
in every ſtate for the general good of 
all its members, and they wore then glo- 
rify their God. 

When a ſtate is viſited by any calamity, 
whether of a foreign, or of a domeſtic nature, 
each member ſhould put away his appre- 
henſions, and his fears, that he may enjoy 
the full exerciſe of his underſtanding. Un- 
der the impreſſions of either, he cannot 
direct his judgment in the choice of thoſe 
meaſures that are beſt fitted to meet the 

ills, that may ariſe out of that calamity, It, 
is melancholy to reflect how little man 
thinks for himſelf, and that in .general 
his thoughts are not his own, but borrowed 
of thoſe, with whom he alfoeiates. His 
mind is ſeldom employed in the contem- 
plation of more diſtant objects, and he ſuf- 
fers himſelf, on every occaſion in life, to 
be ſo influenced by his apprehenſions, and 
his fears, that his conduct in general, is 
255 diametrically oppoſite to his intereſt. 
It muſt have been the a prehenſions of 
fear, that influenced the i Hire members 
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of this ſtate to withdtaw that mutual pe- 
cuniary confidence which ſhould ſubfiſt 
among.them. A commercial flate, that is 
in the habits of exchanging one commodity 
for another; muſt ſeverely feel the dreadful 

inconveniencies - that are attached to ſo 
impolitic a meaſure. It has abſolutely ſuſ- 
pended all commercial intercourſe between 
the different members of the ſtate. This 
unmeaning and impolitic conduct, has in- 
troduced into the ſtate calamities, that 
have alienated more than one-half 'of the 
people's affections from its government. A 

man who does not find himſelf in the free 

enjoyment of thoſe bleſſings that he has a 

right to expect from his rank in life, cannot 
have any intereſt in the welfare of his coun- 
try. To him all men, and all meaſures are the 
ſame, except ſuch, as will affect a change 
in his fituation. Vou, who are contributing 
to fill up the meaſure of the wretchedneſs of 
your country; what have you not to appre- 
hend from a divided people, a diſaffected 
militia, an empty treaſury, and an invad- 
ing army; if a revolution ſhould take place 
in this kingdom, from the coaleſced. opera- 
tion of theſe different means, you will then 
diſcover the folly of your wiſdom, and you 
wall be made to know, that the value of 
your money, would have been more ſecure, 
if it had been veſted in the funds, or other- 
J T 
Money would be the principal object of 
an invading army. A pecuniary reward, 
F 8 | | and 
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and the reſentment of the different mem- 
ders of be ſtate, againſt thoſe, who have 
hoarded up the current ſpecie of the king- 
dom, wou uld ſoon direct the notice of the 
enemy to the Plutuses of your age. Their 
treaſure; from its being of ſo portable; a na- 
ture, would be eaſily conveyed away; 
whilft the funds, and the land, would re- 
main in the ſtate unmoleſted. But that 
others would be involved in the calamities 
that muſt produce ſuch an event, it ſhould be 
eonſidered as one of thoſe. providential dife 

penſations that was e as a chaſ- 
3 for their ingratitude to the ſtate, 
who protected them in the enjoyment of it, 
and for their ingratitude, alſo, to the peo- 
ple whoſe labors were the efficient cauſe 
of its accumulation. 

The different orders of the fate can no 
more exiſt without a mutual intercourſe 
of ſervices, than the ſeveral members of 
the body in the fable. If the monied men, 
and the merchants were to. enter into re- 
ſolutions, that they wonld not co-operate 
with each other, trade would ceaſe to exiſt, 
and money would loſe its value. If the 
huſbandmen, and the manufacturers were 
to enter into the like reſolutions, and that 
the different relative ranks of the commu- 
nity were actuated in the ſame unmeaning 
manner, the ſtate, which ÞB the body of the 
people, would be deprived of the is and 
exerciſe of their kind offices, that contri- 
bute to the political exiſtence of its ſeveral 

a ; members. 
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members. A ſtate that is deprived of theſe 
offices muſt. ceaſe to exiſt, which will ter- 


minate in a diſſolution of! its nn mem- 
bers. 


Auto the ſtate, his ſervices in return for the 
benefits which he has received, ſhould be 
ſent to coventry, in order that he may 
thereby, be inſtructed in thoſe ſocial duties 
that cannot be diſpenſed with, without vio- 
lating thoſe rights, that are annexed to 

every community. The ſtate ſhould de- 
prive him of all commercial intercourſe 
with its ſeveral members, from which, he 
can poſhbly derive any pecumary. bene- 
fit. If he poſſeſſes lands, they will then be 


untenanted, or if he poſſeſſes money, it will 


be to him an unprofitable ftore. When he 


has expended on the ſtate,” a confiderable 


part of his property, in purchaling the ſe- 
veral neceſſaries of life, from its different 
members, it will inftru& him in his ſocial 
duties. He will then begin tofault the man- 
ners of its ſeveral members, and he will 
complain of their ingratitude in partaking 


of his benefits, without any return on their 


| 5 But then; they may retort. on him, 


y laying, ſuch was our fituation in reſpect 


of you, until you were 1258 into a ſtate of 
coventry. 


Itisa pity charthere 18 not Sede in every ” 


pariſh, throughout the kingdom, an inqui- 


litorial court of cenſors to take cognizance f 5 


the manners of the people. If unprejudiced 
men 


Any member, who does not ot 
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men, of integrity, and of diſcernment, could 
be obtained to preſide in each court, the 
efieas that would reſult from ſuch an in- 
flitution, might in time ſupercede the cri- 
minal part of your laws; and every bene- 
fit that the ſpeculiſt has attached to his fa- 
vorite ſtate of equality, would be enjoyed 
by the people, without being ſubject to the 
ills that muſt ariſe out of ſo e ene 
a form of government. 

The people had a right to expebt that 
government would have adopted — mea- 
ſures as would have — ted: their ſuf- 
ferings. They were entitled to it, from 
their devolving their natural powers into 
the hands of the le giſlative „ and executive 
parts of the r It was acqui- 
eſced in by the people, upon condition, that 
it ſhould be exerted in promoting the wel- 
fare of the ſtate. When theſe powers are 
either miſapp plied, or abuſed by your mi- 
nifters, they ſhould be puniſhed, according 
to the — of calamities that the ſtate 
ſuffers, in conſequence of the miſapplicati- | 
on, or of the abuſe of them powers. 
_ Ignorance, nor inability, ſnould never be 
ſuffered to form any part of the miniſter's 
apology. If — were to be admitted as 
an excuſe, it would open a door for miniſ- 
terial abuſe, which too often involves the 
ſtate into difficulties, that are the ſource of 
the ſufferings of the people. There are al- 
ways implied conditions annexed to the 
F. of every office; ſuch as, * 

the 
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the duties of it ſhall be diſcharged with 
fidelity, with honor, and with profit. He 
who is appointed to any office, mult accept 
it on them terms. If he fails in the execu- 
tion of its duties, he ſhould be puniſhed, 
that it might deter all men from accepting 
offices, from which they were excluded, ei- 
ther by inabilities, or through the want o 
better principles. _. 

Not any miniſter can be ignorant of that 
degree of reſponſibility which ſhould be at- 
tached to his office. If a perſon, in a pri- 
vate capacity takes charge of another man's 
Property and that through his Regency, 
it ſuffers an action on the caſe will lie 
againſt him, to recover damages for his 
breach of confidence; and damages will be 
awarded againſt him, not only as a ſatisfac- 
tion, or compenſation to the party injured, 
but alſo as a puniſhment for the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of his ſocial duties. Since the offences 
committed by miniſters in their official ca- 
pacities, are both of a private, and of a 
public nature, your laws ſhould take cogni- 
zance of them in like manner. They ſhould 
' diſcriminate between the miniſter whole. 
| property is ſufficient to compenſate the 
different individuals of the ſtate, for the in- 
Junes that they ſuffer through his offences, 
and him, whoſe property is not ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. Some corporeal puniſhment 
ſhould be inflicted on him, who had notſuf- 
ficient property to atone for his. offences. 
Thoſe of a more atrocious nature, fuch as the 
miſapplication, and an embezzlement of the 
| D 9 
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public money, and property, or a wanton at- 
tack on the libeity of the ſubject, or an abuſe 
of office, ſhould be eſteemed as crimes, mala 
in ſe and not as offences, mala prohibita, that 
they may be puniſhed accordingly, : 

_ That the public might enjoy every bene- 
fit, that may be derived from ſuch an in- 
ſtitution; a public accuſer ſhould be ap- 
pointed, with pains, and penalties, annexed 
to the noh-pertormance of his official du- 
ties. Every degree of publicity, and of ſo- 
lemnity, ſhouldattend the trial with as lit- 
tle delay, on the part of the proſecution as 
could poſſibly be incurred. It ſhould be 
exempted from every degree of formality, 
Which would render it, either complex, 
or; tedious, that conviction, and judgment 
might immediately follow. If ſuch an in- 
ſtitution formed a part of your laws, you 
woul not behold any longer, miniſters en- 
Joying offices, like an eſtate for life, or by ſuf- 
ferance, that yields molt, when moſt abuſed. 
The order of council that was iſſued out 
by government to the national bank to ſuf. 
Wo for a,. time all payments in ſpecie, 

ould havebeen extended to every private 
banking-houſe in the kingdom. The no- 
velty of the meaſure would certainly, in 
the firſt inſtance, have alarmed the body of 
the people, particularly the plutuses of our 
age: but the neceſſity of the meaſure, would 
have apoligized for it. The general greater 
good that would have reſulted from that 
_ meaſure, would have been a full compen- 
fation to the public for the leffer inconve- 
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niences it might have introduced into the 
ſtate. The intereſt of the people demand- 
ed that ſuch a meaſure ſhould have been. 
carried into execution. | 
_ . Thoſe implied rights of the people, that 
are annexed to all ſocial com pacts, and the 
political powers, thereby veſted in govern- 
ment would have afforded miniſters ſufh - 
cient ſanction, if they had carried that 
meaſure into execution. It would have 
deen diſagreeable to a few individuals of 
the ſtate; its plutuses whole clamor a reſolu- 
tion of the houſe, and the contempt of their 
fellow-citizens would have ſoon Hlenced. 
The ſpirit of your laws is to take cogni- 
3 every matter that can either de- 
preſs, or promote the intereſt of the peo- 
ple. It will not ſuffer the leſſer number of 
individuals to aggrandize itſelf to the an- 
noyance of the greater number. It is this 
ſpirit, that is the baſis of all your laws 
againſt owling, uſury, fore-ſtalling, regrat- 
ing, monopolies, and ſeveral others too te- 
dious for an epiſtolary enumeration. If the 
government in its legiſlative capacity, can 
eſtabliſh pains. and penalties againſt ſuch 
public oftences, and then enforce them in 
its executive capacity; how much more 
deſerving of its notice is the offence of a 
pecuniary combination, that has entailed 10 
much miſery on the people, and now 
threatens the very exiſtence of the ſtate. 
It is impoſſible to unravel the reaſons, 
and motives of Mr, P-----m's political con- 
= duct, 
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duct after the order of council had been 
iſſued. They are like unmeaning enigmas, 
which bear no affinity to their allufions; 
but that are involved in abſurdity, and 


in nonſenſe, If one was to make any en- 


quiry about what his brethren were doing 
on ſo momentous an occaſion, he muſt ex- 
55 to receive the ſame information that 
ord Cheſterfield communicated to a perſon 
who had aſked his lordſhip, what was king 
George the ſecond doing; to, which his 
lordſhip immediately replied, nothing. He 
was then aſked, what was the mmiſter, 


his grace the duke of Newcaſtle doing ; 
to which he replied, helping majeſty. —_ 


The manner in which the banking buſi- 
neſs of the metropolis of England is con- 


ducted, differs ſo materially from that of 
this kingdom at large, that the adoption 


of the ſame meaſures for either kingdom, 
would be highly impolitic. The commer- 
cial ſpirit of the Engliſh, and a knowledge 
of how much the public welfare is imme- 


_ diately connected with their ſeveral private 


intereſts, have anticipated for them the ge- 
neral good, that might be derived from a 
greater pecuniary coercion in this kingdom. 
Here the lender receives from the borrower 
the intereſt of his money that is due, ei- 


ther by bond, or by mortgage, or on public 


{ecurity, without any regard to the public 
commercial means, that are primarily the 
efficient cauſe of its being paid. The land- 


lord receives his rent from the tenant in the 
ſame manner; in ſhort it ſeems to be alſo 


the 
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the predominant featuxe of all the higher 
Tanks in life. It has been a matter of doubt, 

whether the reverend ---------- would have 
gone laſt ſpring circuit, if their ſalaries had 
not been paid, as their horſes could not 
travel without oats. 

Men, whoſe manners are ſubject to the 
dominion of ſuch impolitic ſelf-intereſt, 
will always on any public alarm, with- 
draw their money out of the ſeveral banks 
in the kingdom. The order of council for 
that reaſon; ſhould have been extended to 
all the private banking-houſes. A meeting 
of the reſpectable inhabitants of each coun- 
ty and of its cities, ſhould then have taken 
place, to have reported to government the 
{olvency of their banking-houſes. The notes 
of ſuch of the banking-houſes as were re- 
preſented to government to be in a ftate of 
reſponſibility, ſhould then have been de- 
clared a legal tender within the precincts 
of the county of ſuch banking-houſes. The 
_ legality of their tender ſhould be limited, 
in its operation to the county, in which 
they were in the firſt inſtance iſſued, that 
if any pecuniary loſs ſhould ariſe from the 
_ inſolvency of any banking-houſe, it might 
be experienced only by thoſe who declared 
it to he in a ſtate of reſponſibility. The 
national bank notes of this and of the fifter 
ries, ak: ſhould have been declared legal 
tenders in any part of the ſtate. 

If the daily quantity of water that ſup- 


8 plies any river is leſs than that which 


runs 
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runs out of it, it muſt in a ſhort time be 
deprived of its waters. This 1s literally in 
reſpect of ſpecie, the fituation of all the 


banking-houſes in the kingdom. In all great 


commercial kingdoms the pecuniary de- 
mands of their ſeveral claimants, muſt at 
all times be greater than the amount, of 
the current ſpecie of thoſe kingdoms, From 
this exiſting circumſtance in your, and eve- 
ry other, commercial ſtate, it would be im- 
poſſible, without a great latitude of indul- 
gence. on the part of the public, to form a 
capital, that would in times of alarm, and 
of danger, enable the ſeveral proprietors of 
the different banking-houſes to anſwer the 


| pecuniary demands on them, and that would 
enable them, at the fame time to continue 


their buſineſs as bankers. 
The truth of that propoktion is undeni- 


able. It requires very little elucidation to 


prove, that it has that quality attached to 
it in a very high degree. For the ſake of 


argument, let 1t be ſuppoſed that a compa- 


ny of gentlemen, open a banking-houſe in 


the city of Cork, with a capital of fix hun- 
dred thouſands of pounds ſterling, which 


would be fully adequate to the extent of its 


commerce, if it was to be in a flate of cir- 


culation. Although that ſum is great, it 
would not be ſufficient to meet the amount 
of all the pecuniary demands of thoſe ſeve- 
ral perſons, whole. property conſiſts, partly, 
and chiefly. of money due, either on book- 
account 
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account, or by note and bond, or by mort- 
gage, Or on public ſecurity. | 
Commerce is of ſo diffuſe a nature, that 
a part of the fix hundred thouſands of 
pounds muſt circulate among thoſe who 
are indebted to theſe pecuniary claimants. 

Their debtors will gladly hand it over to 
them. In this manner the whole of the 
fix hundred thouſands of pounds, will be in 
a very ſhort time e ſolely to 


their ule. 


Now that the fix hundred thouſands of 
pounds f is in the poſſeſſion of thoſe, who 
will not ſuffer it to circulate, how is it poſ- 
fible for the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the tradeſman, the victualler, and the 
ſhop-keeper, &c. &c. to pay the different 
parts of the fix hundred thouſands of 
pounds, that each borrowed from the pro- 
prietors of that banking-houſe? How 1s it 
poſſible, that they can pay it in any manner, 
when the different articles for-which it was 
exchanged, remain unſold for the want of the 
circulation of ſpecie? Or how is it poſſible, 
that that banking-houſe can tranſact, as uſual 
its buſineſs, through the circulating means 
of the current ſpecie of the kingdom. 

Though not indebted to the public one fix- 

pence, if it were to add another fix hun- 

_  dred thouſands of pounds to its original 
capital, this money alſo, would be appro- 
priated in the ſame manner, until all the 

pecuniary demands of the city, and of the 

rad were diſcharged ; an event that 
from 


& 
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gen the nature of things cannot | take 


place. 13 LS A 
Fou are now in the 5 obj a few 
commercial truths, that will enable you to 
judge, whether Mr. P=----m's abilities en- 
title him to be the leading miniſter of a 
great ſtate, whoſe very exiſtence depends 
| onethe welfare of its agriculture, its manu- 
factures, and of its commerce. Inſtead of 
coming forward in the houſe to-propoſe 
meaſures. adequate to the pecuniary exi- 
gencies of the public, he very facetiouſly 
entertains its members, with a ſtory _ a 
Bull, a Cock, 'and a roaſted Soldier. 
tells them that the ſtoppages of your Bo 
_ bank, was only a political meaſure on 
in ile Kg of government, to keep the ſpecie 

mgdom, which otherwiſe, would 
find its way into the ſiſter kingdom, from 
your commercial intere ſurſe with her. You 
are afterwards. fined by miniſters in 
their ſenatorial capacities, that government 
_— borrowed of Fe the bank its N ca- 
PN. othing gold have been more abſurd, 
than to Rave confined the operations of 
the order of council to the national bank, 
that muſt have been without ſpecie. It is 
like unt6s'a man that ſuffers a river to be 
drained of its water by fs ts the one 


above the, other, until it finds its level with 
the uppermoſt aperture, nd who then be- 
gins'to ſtop if up,-without confidering the 
confequences that moſt” enſue from ſuffer- 
C 0 ing 
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ing me aſt of them to remain open. Whe- 
ther this is an Iriſh bull, or an Engliſh 
abſurdity, let the world judge. 
0 he order of 1 was * 
e of keeping the ein t 
har it ond are 3 alike to 
all the banks. It was a meaſure, which the 
ponent ſafety of the people would have 
. tioned, nal would have been e 
by the voice of the people. 3 
It would certainly have incurred the dif- 
pleaſure and odium of your Plutuses ; but 
then they ſhould reflect, that the word ſo- 
ciety implies a compaRt, which enſures to 
. all the members collectively, of any ſtate the 
uʒÿſe and the exerciſe of certain rights and 
privileges, without any diſtinction of per- 
ſons. Theſe rights and [ are de- 
rived from the of humanity. 
They cannot be Ape ſpenſed with ; neither 
can they be ſuperſeded by any „ olitical 
law. if A * was either implied, or 
expreſſed, to exclude them from the body 
of its laws, it would not be a civil fo- 
ciety, but a colleAon of men formed in- 
to a mals for the purpoſe of oppreſſing each 
other. 
The uſe and benefits of theſe rights and 
privileges that are attached to a peopl 
a ſtate of civil fociety, would be fully exem-. - 
plified by the embargo, which was Jaid laſt 
year on the corn of this kingdom; + ama 
it was a wanton, impolitic, tyrannica 
ſure. Had government been well IN 
__ * 
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that a ſcarcity of grain would. have taken. 
place in the om: if it had ſuffered the 
grain to have been exported, it would have 
ne the meaſure; The intent of the 
was, that the ſtate ſhould not 
experience thoſe dreadful calamities that 


muſt enſue a ſcarcity of corn. It was the end 
propoſed by that — which ſanction- 


ed the government, and not the operation 
of it, by way of puniſhment on account of 
any illegalit) that could be affixed to the 
ümple act of exporting the corn out of the 
king dom. . "35 

Neither the divine laws, or the zolicy 
of nations, nor ſuffering humanity wi per- 
mit the avarice, or abſurdities of any 
of the members in a ſtate to oppreſs the 
body of the people. When any ſuch cir- 


cumſtance takes place, it is the duty of 
government to take notice of it. No diſ- 


tinction of circumſtances can ariſe to enti- 


tle one kind of monopoly, more. than ano- 


ther to the favor.of government, if either 
tends to introduce Into the ſtate calamities 


that muſt lead to the oppreſſion of the 
people, perhaps to annihilate them. If 
the government can make A diftinction be- 
tween them, it muſt be as in all caſes of 
e require different remedies. 


Had the order of council been extendedin 


the Bft inſtance to all the banks, it would 
nadoubtedly have- Rob t.the ſpecie in the 
dom. All joke aſide, the order of coun- 


hould ſave operatedi in that manner, and 
7 ſhould 


cal 
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ſhould then have been immediately follow- 


ed up on the part of the miniſter, by an act 
of the legiſlature to make the notes of pri- 
vate banks a legal tender, agreeable to the 
manner and mode that have been preſcribed, 
The order of councilſhould then have been 
immediately ſuſpended, that a diſcretion- 
ary-power might have” veſted in the pro- 
prietors of each bank, to have enabled them 
to iſſue out ſpecie according to the exigen- 
cies of your commerce, and of your manu- 
factures. By theſe means, government it- 
ſelf would have been better ſupplied with 
ſpecie, on any preſſing emergency, than 
what it has hitherto experienced. If they 
had been followed up on the part of the 
miniſter, your tillage, your manufactures, 
and your commerce, would not have ſuffer- 
ed that depreſſion, which has impeded the 
progreſſive improvement of the firft, and 
has almoſt annihilated the others. Specie is 
to them like water to the root of a tree. It 
makes them to flouriſh in all theirbranches, 
and to bring forth new ſhoots. Tt is their 
pabulum which preſerves them in a fate 
VV 
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It is not too late for government to avail 
itſelf of its errors, and of its inaQtvity, 
the money is ſtill in the kingdom, which 
would again circulate, if the minifters poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſufficient degree of ſagacity ta dif” 

cover the means that can accompliſh ſo de- 
ſirable an object. Thouſands bf zounds lie 
concealed under ground in its kingddin, 
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it has been the apprehenſions of its ſeve- 
ra] proprietors that have induced them to 
diſpoſe of it in that manner. . Government, 
ſhould awake in them, like apprehenſions, 
that their feelings might oblige them to 
bring it forth from out of the bowels of the 
earth. An act of parliament would impoſe 
on them thoſe apprehenſionns. 


that all ſpecie which 1s, or ſhall be ſecreted 
after the expiration of one calendar month 


from the date thereof, ſhall be abſolutely con- 
adered as a dereliction on the part of its ſe- 
veral proprietors, and that it ſhall veſt, as 


in caſes of all treaſure-trove, in the firſt 


fortunate finder or finders, except ſuch ſpe- 


cie as may, or ſhall be concealed above 
ground, in any box, cheſt, furniture, or 


cloſet, appertaining to ſuch houſe or houſ- 
The ſame fears that 


es as are inhabited. 
actuated your ſecretiſts to conceal their 
money under ground, would now perſuade 
them to diſpoſe of it, in a manner that 
would better inſure its ſafety : they would 
not keep it in a houſe, where it muſt be ex- 


poled to theft and rapine, or perhaps to be 


plundered by the enemies of your country. 


It would be depoſited in one of your banks, 
or would be exchanged for land, or national 


ſecurity; or perhaps, put out to intereſt on 


Your legiſlature ought to eſt bliſhby law, 


perſanal or real fecurity; in either of which 
caſes it would circulate, which is the object 
to be obtained. 


- CF) 
It is ſtrange; it 18 wonderous ſtrange; it | 


is paſſing wonder; that men whoſe manners 
are influenced, either by the precepts. of the | 
chriſtian doctrine, or by the principles of 


humanity, ſhould create in their minds a 


- 


diſtinction between actions producing the 
ſame effects in Ife, becauſe they differ onl7 
in point of complexion. Men, who conceal | 
their money under ground, would conſider 
it as a breach of their moral and religious 
duties, a ſacrilege never to be pardaned, 
were they to ſecret the food of man in the 
ſame manner; as if every thing that con- 
tributes to the ſupport and maintenance of 
man was not the bread of life. Their con- 
duct is governed by the rules of a falſe po- 
ſition, that, by an inverſe proportion, pro- 
duce effeAs not unanalagous to your moral 
and religious. duties. You have your pa- 
1 triots too, who anſwer that deſcription. The 
world would derive much benefit from a 
mirror, that poſſeſſed the powers of refledt- 
ing in a mental point of view, their moral 
and political characters in one group; it 
would exhibit to the mind's eye, ſuch a va- 
riety of deformed moral and political cha- 
racters, as would ' aftoniſh and confound 
them. The oddity of ſuch an aſſemblage 
might force a {mile ; but then, contempt 
and indignation would ſoon change it fora 
The nonchalance, the ſansfroid, and the 
apathy of ſoul diſplayed on the part of your 
Plutuses amid the ſurrounding dangers and 
| 1 8 calamities 


G 


calamities which threaten the very exiſt- 
ence of the ſtate, cannot otherwiſe be ac- 


counted for, than that their political con- 


duct is too much influenced by ſuch un- 


meaning, impolitic, trite ſayings, as that 


charity legius at home ; that @ bird in the hand 


2s wortts wo, in the buſh,” and that a hand in 


the difhis worth tab ig the pot. More reflec- 
tion, withi-a little more previous experi- 
ence, will teach them to know, that ſelf- 
intereſt is more intimately connected with 
the welfare of the ſtate, than What they are 
J RR TIES 
Hitherto the amount of the current ſpe- 


cie of the kingdom has not been adequate 
to its manufactures and to its commerce. 


It is to this circumſtance, that the lender is 


iudebted for that value of his money, which 
intitles him for the loan of it, to a premi- 


umof fx pounds per annum, fer each hun- 
dred pounds. If your manufactures and 


your commerce ſhould remain much longer 
in their preſent ſtate of torpitude, they 


muſt ſuffer a diminution, that will reduce 


in'the fame N the value of mo- 


ney. It is like all other commodities, that 
when their quantity, is either greater or leſs 
than the demand for them; they will be 


more or leſs valuable. If the ſphere of 


your manufactures and of your commerce 


ſhould be more circumſcribed, there will 


be a leſs demand for money. The compe- 


tition in that caſe will not be among the 


borrowers, but among the lenders, who will 


then 


ks. 


ks. 


K 
then gladly diſpoſe of it at intereſt, for & 
premium of four peunds per annum for 
each hundred, in the place of fix pounds per. 
annum. Lands will always riſe in value, 
in proportion as that of money diminiſhes; 
therefore if it ſhould be diſpoſed of for a 
purchaſe; the loſs will {till be the ſame. 


Let the monied men, but calculate the 
great and certain profit that muſt accrue 


from their diſpoling of it at a time that it 


is moſt valuable; ; let them alſo calculate the 
loſs to which it is ſubje& from the event of 
things, and let them bring into account the 
ſeveral riſques and dangers that await the 
po oſſeſſion of it, they will then diſcover, that 
it would be more prudent of them to circu- 


late it, than to hoard it up, becauſe charity 
begins at home ; or, becauſe a bird in the han d is 


worth two in the buſh; and a hand in the diſh, 
is worth tao in the pot. 


It 1s in the body politic, as in the Gn 
body; if you deprive it of the circulation 


of life, it muſt ceaſe to exiſt. Every mode 
therefore, that wiſdom can deviſe, or that 
the imagination can ſuggeſt, ſhould be 
adopted on the part of government to bring 
into circulation, as uſual, the current ſpecie 
of the kingdom. The very ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, invites your miniſters to un- 
dertake the completion of ſo general a pub- 


lic good. The Laws will on that occaſion 
Juſtify their conduct, and the end propoſed, 
will fandtion their meaſures. 
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In Spain, in Port. 


ugal, in Germany, in 
England, and in this Kingdom, the laws 
of either ſtate will not ſuffer, the current 
ſpecie of their different countries to be car. | 
ned away out of their dominions. Even 
in Germany, ſo tenacious is it of its ſpecie, 
that it will not permit any perſon to en- 
joy the fmalleſt part of its territories, j 
is not & reſident. Theſe prohibitions do not 
reſult from the mtrinhe inherent value 
that tlie ſpecie of either country poſſeſſes; 
but becaufe it is the only general circulat- 
ing article that facilitates the. exchange of 
one commodity for another, by which 

means a general commercial: intercourſe is 
always taking place between the feveral 
members of each ſtate, that could not 
otherwiſe be effected. When ſuch a law 
formed a part of their different inſtitutions, 
it did not expreſsly provide againſt any 
internal abuſe of their current ſpecie. Like 
the Roman laws, that did not take notice 
of the crime attached to the murder of a 
parent; becauſe human nature was ſuppoſ- 
ed incapable of committing fo atrocious 
and ſo diabolical a deed; ſo the laws of 
theſe different ſtates did not expreſsly pro- 
vide any remedy againſt the abuſe of the 
ſpecie of either country, by its individuals, 
becauſe it was not imagined, that the dif- 
ferent paſfons and affections of the ſoul, 
would fuffer them to hoard it up, in pre- 
judice to the ſeveral gratifieations that 


muſt reſult, not from the abuſe, but * 
5 the 


<8) 


the iſe of it: neither was it conceived: Au 5 
fudence would ſuffer them to be guilty of 
enviexning an offence, that mut bring 
on tlie diffolution' of the Kate, whoſe polt- 
8 | can only enſure to each in- 
 Avidudt the polleior and the enjoyment 
of his wealth. 

' Theſe ſeveral pro coHBtions procla alm, baba 
were is & power veſted in the government” 
of either Rats, to enact ſuch laws, as will 
beſt pf imbte the circulation of their cay- 
rent fpetcie. Fhere is alfo a power derived 
from the ſpirit of the conſtitution, which 
is veſted in every government, for the pur- 
pay of Correcting without diftinftion of 
PE Fön, every abufe that may introduce 
itfelf into the Rate, to the oppreſſion of its 
__ ſeveraF members. Eike the equity | of your 
Ii, Which ptovides à remedy againſt the 
its TR imdividuals; that the laws cannot 
reach, this power is defigned to enable its 
miniſters to apply remedies that will me 
thoſe aitörderd of the ſtate, againft whi 
the law has not ſufficiently provided. 
_ Thatpdwer was by your government, 2 
ed fortii into uſe, on an ocean that juſtified | 
the meaſure. It was Hot applied to OP SOR, 
the people, but to protect The {fate from 

the ſecret pit des of thoſe, whoſe Vieh i 
like the Bacchanals of the fixty-Hifth Confus, 
late, in the year five hundred and ſixty of 
Rome, Was th ſubvert: the ſtate, to con- 
* alt law, that the indulgence of their 
table defires, and o tlielr ſever: 

os. Criminal! 
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en ; and like the Bacchanals, their wiſhes 
were to have been accompliſhed by mal. 


facting in cold blood, with unrelenting pi- 


ty one-half of its inhabitants promiſcuoully, 
and by plunging the other. half. into an 
abyſs of wretchedneſs, miſery, and.deſpair. 
They worked in darkneſs, that their deeds 
ſhould not come to light. Like the! ſa- 
cred rights, and ceremonies of the Bona 
Dea, their treaſonable practices, were ſo 
concealed from public view, that it was im- 
poſhble to detect them, through the ordi- 

nary legal means, and it was for the ſame. 

reaſon equally impoſſible, that government 

could have reached the ſeat of the- diſorder, 


by applying the uſual legal. remedies: If 


government had not made uſe. of that diſ- 
cretionary power veſted in them for. the 
protection of the people, their intereſts 

would have been betrayed by the miniſters, 
for which they ſhould have loſt their heads. 
The nature of all ſociat compacts, is to 
guaranty to each individual of the ſtate, 

every degree of enjoyment and of happinets 
that can-ariſe out of his rank in the ſtate, 
without endangering. the community, and 


. 


without annoyance to its ſeveral members. 


It is for this im plied end, that all men have 


been perſuaded to aſſociate in one great bo- 
dy, and it is for the ſame purpoſe, that they 


have continued to entail from age to. age on 


their ſucceſſors that aflociation. Man, in 


his implied. political capacity, that each 
e wb N N member 


* 
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member might enjoy every benefit hie 
can be derived from his rank, has, through 


the deputation of the laws and cuſtoms f- 
the ſtate, appointed particular YVES, o 


watch over its welfare. 


In caſes of emergency, when the tate 3 is 
vilited by any calamity, that interrupts the” 
happinefs and the peace of its people, and 


that the expreſſed letter of the law cannot 
futficiently meet the evil, it is then the of- 


ficial duty of thoſe particular perſons, to 
apply Ieh remedies as will remove that 
evil. If ever one period more than ano- 


ther, has authorized the uſe and the exer- 


Giſe of that di penfing power, your times are 
Hat period; now that treaſon is the paſſ- 
word of the day, and that one half of the peo- 


We, | in their various ways, is in actual con- 
piracy againſt the ſtate, and that the other 


half is emulous at a moment's warning, by 
their example to perſuade the body of the 


people to inflièt on each other their venge- 


ance with barbarous cruelty ; becauſe the 
patriots have in the fulneſs of their wit- 
dom, proclaimed to man, that one white is 
of a brighter color than another; when per- 
haps neither party is competent to diſcri- 
minate the different ſhades of political light. 


The ſpirit of the conſtitution defines, in 
Sto particular a manner, the uſe of this dif 
penſing power, that no miniſter will be 10 


fool-hardy as to employ it either to oppreſs 


the body of the people, or to deſpotize the 


ſtate. It! is fc. immediately under the con- 
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trol of the legiſlative part of the conſtituti- 
en, that without the concurrence of the le- 
giſlature, it cannot be made uſe of to op. 
preſs the people, or to alter the form of 
your government. The unmeaning decla- 
ation of your patriots, and the wanton 
ade of the ede of the people, have 
done more to ſhackle and to barter away 
the freedom of the ſtate, than any uſe that 
has within this century been made of that 
diſpenling power. View it as a part of the 
conſtitution, that is deſigned to anticipate 
a remedy againſt the commiſhon of Dots 
cal ills, by individuals in their private ca- 
pacities, which the laws cannot reach! 
view it again, | ubject afterwards tothe ſeru. 
tinizing eye, and then to the control of the 
legilature. You will now behold, that its 
I.. 2 3 | Go a bd r 

features are not. ſo Meduſa-like, as to 
erſuade the ſtate to deſtroy the monſter. 
if Meduſa-like, it vil inſpire the peopls 
with ſuch tears and awe, as will awake in 
them a ſenſe of their civil duties, che 
and preſerve it, as the Palladium of the 


ſtate, 2 ; ny 
It is impoſſible to account for, how 1 
ſtrong a feature of the conſtitution could 
be diſfavowed on the part of ſome of the 
_ crown-lawyers high in office; and yet to 
declare at the ſame time, that the üer 
of the ſtate called loudly for more efficien 
remedies thay thoſe that had been adminit- 
tered by government, through the mere 
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Hand; but then. they are nat judges of the 
fpirit. of the conſtitution. It is true, that 
during the lait ſefions of your late houſe of 


clare, that their opinions ip The of that 


Mons are agreeably to the ſpirit of the can- 

Aitution. If the hody-politic is at all times, 

nd at all ſeaſons, to wait the ceremonies 

. 952 formalities of an act of parliament, to 
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firmneſs. Unleſs the leading features of the 
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vernment in not making uſe of that power, 
it ſhould not be able to protect the body of 
the people, a total, at leaſt a partial dito. 
lution of the ſtate "muſt take place. The 
law in that caſe will be the will of the con- 
quering, to which the conquered muſt ſub- 
mit ex neceſſitate, If that event ſhould 
W place in this kingdom, * war, famine, 

« peſt, volcano, ſtorm and fire, inteſtine 
« broils, oppreſſi 10n, with her heart wrapt 
ce up in tripple braſs,” will then befiege its 
people. You will no longer enjoy the plea- 
ſures and the luxuries arifing out of your 


_ ample poſſeſſions, and the poor man will 


be deprived of every enjoyment that can 
reſult from his perſonal liberty, perhaps to 
beg bitter bread with half his limbs in bat- 
tle lopped away, to favor only, and only to 
bring to maturity, the moſt atrocious ſchemes 
of the moſt infamous of men. 

It is not the ſeverity, but the remiſſneſs | 
and the irreſolution of your miniſters of 
which you have to complain. They feem 
to be divided in their councils; and no part 
of their political deportment is at fl or ei- 
ther by courage, fortitude, reſolution, or 


conduct of your minifters can be diſcrimi- 


nated by theſe eminent dignified qualities 
of the mind they are not equal to the Her- 


culean labor of defending the ſtate from its 
enemies without, and of rotecting it within 
from. its various ſeveral traitors. If you 
has; a man at the head of” your national 

council 


CW 3 


council, who poſſeſſed the fortitude . and 
abilities of a Pit, the undaunted courage 
of a De Wit, and the patriotic foul of an 
Alcibiades, he with halt the political pow- 
ers that are veſted in your government, 
would have made the crown-lawyers high 
in office, reſign their different places on 
their diſavowing, that not any diſpenſing 
power formed a part of the conſtituti- 
on. They ſhould have been replaced by a 
B----ſhe, a Bar-----ton, or an E=---n, whoſe 
political ſentiments marked in a peculiar 
manner, their parliamentary conduct, dur- 

ing the laſt ſeflions of the late parliament. 
Let the green- eyed monſter, envy, detra& 
as it pleaſes, from the merits of your Ch--- 
-----lor, and let calumny diſſeminate thoſe 
little imperfections, which mult ariſe out of 
his nature, as man; yet no man has done 
more than his Lordſhip, both in his ſeni-- 
torial, and in his minifterial capacity, to 
protest the ſtate from the dangers, 1 
which it has been, and is now viſited. 
private life, he has been, and is equally a. as 
great, and as amiable. 

The manner in which this power of the 
Conſtitution was attacked by the patriots, 
and then defended by the oppoſite party, 
during the laſt ww of the late parlia- 
ment, forms ſuch an zra of abſurdity and 
of political i ignorance, that it ſhould not be 
paſſed by unnoticed, The advocates for 
making alk of that power as a healing mea- 
ſure, to be api to the diſorders of the 


ſtate, 
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late, for Which the mers lettef 6F the laws 


did not provide any fpeciffe remedy, in- 


fiſted that it was a Peres ve of the crown; 
Us opponents Equally ignorant of from 


- whence that power is dertved, declared that 


the prerogatives of the crown were in that 
caſe, extended by your minifters beyond 
thofe definitions 28 Emitations affixed to 


therd by the laws of the land. They Were 


then angvered by the adverſe Pa that 
the prerogatives: of the crown were neither 


defined nor Imited: in fhört, that power 


1 to all Parties to be af animal of 
amphibious a nature, that it was a taſk 
far beyond the reach of their ingenuity, to 


als 85 it its peculiar qualifies and proper- 


ties: It is às diſtinct in its nature; from 
the prerogetives of the crow, as light from 
darknefs. Thoſe prerogatrves: are certain 
imunities attached tõ the crown, and in no 
s of the 
body of the people; Thefe of a more mixed 


nature, from the unfolding the fpirit of the” 
conftitution;- have by rig e, Hke a lefs iſ- 


ſuing out of a greater, 5700 zerty, emerged in 

the conftitution; Fhis circumftan | 
forms around your Lib zerfies,” 4 bulwark that 
will never be. cats, but 90 the battering 
rams of yotir petriots. When the operations 


of that power afe&ds the life and roperty, 
or either of chem; oF any individual in the” 
ſtate, you mut experience on the occafion 


very diſugrecable ſenſations! But then, you” 


ould refle@; that they d8' not refult 17011 


the 
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the injuſtice of the meaſure, but that they 
ariſe out of the humanity of man, that can- 

not avoid *to commiſerate the ſufferings of 
a fellow-creature, however deſerving his 
crime may be of puniſhment. 


That every end might conſpire to effect 


the circulation of the current ſpecie of the 
kingdom, it ſhould alſo be enacted by your 
legiſlature, that not any bank notes ſhould 
be accepted on the part of the landlord from 


the tenant, unleſs the former was well aſ- 


ſured that the latter was not in any manner, 
at the time of his preſenting the bank notes 
as a payment, enabled to pay the amount 
of them in ſpecie: No further aſſurance 
ſhould be required on the part of the land- 
lord, than the affidavit of the tenant. If 


a Roman Catholic, the oath ſhould be ad- 


miniſtered to him by the Prieſt of his pa- 
Tiſh before two creditable ſubſcribing wit- 
neſſes. The law ſhould enable him to ad- 
miniſter the oath on that occaſion, and it 
ſhould alſo * hs him and. the two ſub- 


ſeribing witneſſes to a very heavy penalty, 


in caſe the oath was not duly and actually 

adminiſtered on that occahon, The 8 
for recommending this meaſure is, that 
much of the 3 of the kingdom centres 


with that claſs of men, who now hoard it 
up from an idea that cromelean times will 


take place again in this kingdom, which 


may enable them to purchaſe for a pecuni- 


ary nes N tracts of land. 
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The facility and the rapidity with which 
guinea bank notes muſt circulate, will point 


them out as the peculiar object Ef forgery, 


and the dithculty which mult . await 
the detection of it, will often perſuade people 
to be guilty of the commifſion of that crime. 


This evil is eaſily anticipated on the part 
of the legiſlature of any ſtate. It has only 
to enact, what, lo long as your paper curren- 


cy is countenanced by the laws, every per- 
ſon who tenders a bank note by way of 
payment; 1 Il ſeverally ſubſcribe their 


back of it, like endorſers on 
the back of a bill of exchange, until it is 


filled up with the ſeveral names of thoſe 
tbat tender ſuch bank note, or notes, as Pay- 


zent. Your legiflature ſhould allo enact, 
that in caſe of a forgery, the holder of ſuch 


forged bank note, ſhall be entitled to call 
to: The payment of it, on the laſt endorſer, 


and fo on by the free endorſers on the 


back of it, in the ſame manner as a bill of 


exchange, until the forgery is traced up to 
the firſt endorſer. He only, ſhould be ſubject- 
ed to the loſs, as a kind of correction, intend- 
ed to make him in future leſs neghgent, and 
more careful. It would operate as a deſerv- 
ing puniſhment for his circulating a forge- 
ry, under the ſanction of his name. The 


facility and the expedition with which for- 


geries Po”, then be detected, would diſ- 
countenance them more, than any other 
meaſure that could be deviſed. It would 


give a greater degree of confidence and .of 


repeat 
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reſponſibility to bank notes, that cannot 
otherwiſe be attached to them. The little 
inconveniencies, and the {mall portion of 
trouble which the mercantile part of the 
ſtate mult experience from that meaſure, 
would be Nciently compenſated by the 
many benelits and advantages, which would 
thereby be attached to your trade, and to 
your commerce. 

Juſtice calls loudly on the government to 
legalize the Geng pg of the national bank 
3 Thoſe who have depoited their 
money in the bank, or thoſe whoſe money 
and goods have been exchanged forits notes, 
muſt feel in a molt oppre: live manner the 


want of that meaſure: fince the order of 


council, which was ſerved by government 
on the bank, has precluded it from iſſuing 
out ſpecie as uſual. They are now abſolutely 
expoſed to the civil plunder and rapine o! the 
unrelenting, mercileſs inhuman cred:tor, 
who will take every advantage of the law 


to increaſe his ill-gotten wealth, If the le- 


giſlature was to render them a legal tender, 
they would circulate in a manner that mult 
enlarge the circle of your manufactures, and 
of your commerce. The reſources of the 
needy-man would be thereby meliorated. 


He would then be enabled, for their full 
value, to diſpoſe of his goods for the pays: 
ment of his debts, and though not any thing 
ſhould remain for himſelf, {till his rank in 

the ſtate would be more enviable, than if 
he was reduced to a fituation worſe than 
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that of a beggar. He would not feel in the 
fame manner, the ſtings and the arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” that make rebels of 
half the world. When a certain baronet 
declared in the houſe, the laſt ſeſſions of 
your late parliament, that the conſulting 
the conveniency of the landed men of the 
Rate, ſhould not be brought into competi- 
tion with raiſing the national ſupplies for 
the year, it fully evinced that he is no con- 
noiſſeur, either in human nature or in po- 
litics, and that he is better qualified for the 
appointment of an overſeer, to inſpec the 
beautifying of a favourite villa, by filling 
up a Ragnated pool, than for that of the 
leading miniſter of a great fate, for the 
purpoſe of directing its political concerns. 
His conduct on that occaſion, bears ſome 
fmilitude to the manners of an affected in- 
genious blockhead, who attempted to make 
a poor unfortunate limbleſs wretch ſupport 
himſelf without his props. He in the trial 
tumbled down; ſo will it fare with the body 
politic, if thoſe props by which it is ſup- 
ported are deſtroyed. N 

The reaſons for making the national bank 
notes of the fifter kingdom a legal tender, 
are very obvious. From the deſponding 
ſituation of the public affairs of this ſtate, 
her trade with you is ſo limited, that in 
the courſe of your commercial connections 
with her, your exporting merchant will be 
excluded from receiving any remittance 
that would ſuit bis convenience, in ex- 
change 
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change for any of the commodities of this 
country, that may be ſent by him to that | 
kingdom. It is now ſo tenacious of its fe- [ 
cie, that he could not hope to receive, thro' | 


1 


the means of it, a remittance in exchange 

for any of your home commodities, which (| 

he may be tempted to export for that coun- 1 

try. Nothing can more effectually remove ({  ! 

b any ſhackles that muſt confine your trade 
wioiith the ſiſter kingdom, than that of legaliz- 
ing her national bank notes in this country. 
The happy commercial effects reſulting 
from that meaſure would be manifold, your 
trade with her would be thereby extended, 
which would enable you to anticipate in 
ſome meaſure, thoſe ills to which the ſtate 
1s daily expoſed, through the large and | 
weighty remittances of money, that you | 
are obliged to ſend to the fiſter kingdom for 
account of your abſentees. It would then | 
be no longer a difficult matter for a mer- 
chant to negotiate a bill of exchange on = 
England, and the charges attending it would i 
be more moderate than what is now expe- ö 
rienced. Theſe circumſtances in his favour i 
would encourage a greater export trade to l 
that kingdom, than what has of late taken [i 
place. Theſe national bank notes ſhould || 
_ pals at par for the greater facility of their 1 
circulation, 
Envy, like a cancer in the body, marks 9 
its various ways in its progreſſive malign | 
influence over the ſoul. As in the body its | 
rent powers are thereby vitiated, until j 


weed i 
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| they are rendered unfit for their various 
functions, ſo in the mind, envy contaminates 


and corrodes all the benign affections of hu- 


manity, until the ſoul belies the nature of 
| man, and he is made unfit to act his part 


on the great ſtage, the theatre of life. Like 
ſome horrid monſter that engendered among 
the original ſpecies of the creation, it has 
ſo altered and ſo changed the features of the 
fair inhabitants of the ſoul, that the all- 
powerful Creator, but for his omniſcience, 
could not diſcriminate his beff, his greate/# 
work, man. Behold the change in man; he 
now prelents himſelf to your view, dreſſed 
complete from head to foot in maſquerade; 


| fluctuating in his wiſhes, and unbounded 


in his dehres ; to himſelf a torment, and to 


man his tellow-creature, an enemy. In love 
| with nothing but himſelf; and {till that ſelf 
to ſelf diigulting and loathfome, and won- 
| dering at himſelf. His reaſon perverted, 


and the benign ſentiments of the mind by 
that devouring monſter, eraſed from his 
ſoul. An apology for man, a mere epitome 
of one. 1 85 

Thoſe who have been for a length of 
time infected with this malady of the mind, 


like him whoſe cancer is of a long ſtanding, 
are incurable. But like him, palliatives 


may be applied to mitigate the virulence of 
the complaint, and though they will not 
effect a cure, ſtill like a hemlock proſcrip- 
tion, they will fo impede in its progreſs 
this diſeaſe, that they will not ſuffer it or 
1 x ; eraie 
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eraſe totally out of the heart of man every 
tender and benign ſentiment of the ſoul. 
This. mental complaint, like the cancer of 
the body, ariſes out of ſuch a variety of 
caules, more eſpecially from ſuppreſſed eva- 
cuations, that a cooling diluting regimen 
daily adhered to, would operate as an ef- 
fectual preventative, to protect in future the 
mind of man, from being viſited by that 
dreadful and all-contaminating diſorder, 
This cooling diluting regimen, like a hem- 
lock proſcription for a cancer in the body, 


will indubitably effect a cure, if perſevered : 


in and es . f attended to by the patient, 
whoſe mental complaint, cancer like, has 
not taken root. Thoſe whoſe minds have 
been in a greater degree contaminated and 
corroded by that formidable malady, though 
they cannot hope for a cure, ſtill they 
would do well to make trial of a cool i 
luting regimen. If perſevered in by them, 
and more duly attended to in a ſeverer man- 
ner, it will undoubtedly impede the perni- 
cious and baneful progreſs of their cancer- 
like complaint. It is only from a cooling 
diluting regimen that they can hope to de- 
rive any benefit. 

This regimen is of ſo {imple a nature, and 
attended by ſo little coſt and expence, or 


trouble, 2 it muſt recommend itfelf to 


general uſe. Like the man who appointed 
one of bis domeſtics to wait on him daily 
every morning, to tell him that he was 


mortal, for fear that he would in his pere- 
grination 
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rination to the next world, ſuppoſe him- 
"7 to be immortal; ſo in like manner, 
there ſhould be a perſon appointed in every 
family to report to it the aggrandizement 
and the good fortune of others. Each mem- 
ber of the family, ſhould in rotation offi- 
ciate chat Hbind viduals might not ficken 
by the diſagreeable and the unpleaſant ſen- 
fations that malt ariſe in the mind of man 
from ſo diſguſting an employment. Where 
matter of fact will be wanting for daily re- 
port, invention ſhould be ſuffered to ſupply 
the place of reality, that it might conſpire 
to ſupport ſo noble an inſtitution. 

In order to reconcile the patient to the 
nauſeouſneſe uf this cooling diluting regi- 
men, like the medicinal powder of hemlock 
for a cancer of the body, it ſhould be ad- 
miniſtered with a little conſerve of roſes, or 
with ſome of the more agreeable and ſweeter 
ſyrups to make it palatable. On the reports 
being made to the patients, they ſhould be 
immediately told that Jack or Tom is a 
good fellow ànd that he is a generous hbe- 
ral minded man; and nom that his income 
' 18. enlarged, he will adminiſter to the wants 
of the fatherleſs, and of the oppreſſed, and 
deſerted widow, which wall anticipate the 
neceſſity of burdening the pariſh with freſh 
taxes for the maintenance of the poor, the 
charges af Which muſt ultimately fall on 
them. Nay, in ſhort, theſe patients ſhould 
be told, to ſerve the place of a conſerve of 
e or that of ſome other more delicious 


 1yrup, 
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ſyrup, that Jack or Tom is ſo conſiderate 
and ſo humane, that either now he will 
give employment to the poor at large, 
which able them to provide for them 
ſelves, and muſt enſure to them the means 
of conſuming in future in greater abun- 
dance, the produce of the ſoil, and of mak- 
Ing uſe of, in a greater degree, the ſeveral 
articles ariſing out.of their commerce and 
out of their manufa&tures, which muſt ul- 
timately tend to enſure. them a better price 
for their ſeveral commodities that they 
have to diſpoſe of. 

I his gentle, this intereſting manner of 
carrying into execution that cooling and di- 
luting regimen, will recommend it to the 
ſeveral patients, who will be in time ſo 
| Emi with its effects on the mind, and 
on the heart of man, and who alſo will be 
To delighted with the various ways which 
it will ee 8 into life, for the more ef- 
fectually promoting the intereſt of every in- 
dividusl, that in a little time one may hope 
to ſee in general uſe, this cool . re- 
gimen of man. And what is more to the 
honor of human nature, one may thereby 
expect to behold the world united in love 
and harmony, like one family purſuing the 
ſame end to promote the welfare an- the 
happineſs of all its members. 

This malady of the mind is not coe. Fl 
with man; it is of a much later date; 
was introduced into the world with all * 
woe. Take other faſhionable foreign com- 
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plants, it ks its e degrees of viru- 
ence, and like them, by their repeated at- 
fl tacks) in their various ſtages on the body, it 
contaminates and conſumes the ſoul of man, 
F until man is rendered a mere epitome of 
man diſgulting and loatlifome. 
Io o trace in its various ſtages the different 
effects that the recomendatory cool diluting 
| Femme; muſt; produce in the mind of man, 
will afford ſome amuſement to the contem- 
plati ve ſoul. In the firlt inſtance of its being 
made uſe of, like to appetites. depraved, 
the mental Gomach. the ſoul of man, wall 
ficken at its nauſeouſneſs, but then its heal- 
, ing balſamical qualities will ſoon reconcile 
it to thoſe who are only affected in a flight 
degree by that mental cancer. In time 
they will thereby be enabled to hear of the 
_ © aggrandizement and of the good fortune of 
Jack or Tom, without the ſuppreſſion of 
the accuſtomary evacuations of the foul : 
ſuch as benevolence, benignity, and good 
Will to all men. A ſtrict adherence on their 
part, to this cool diluting regimen, like a 
gentle purge, will keep the habit of the 
mind, like that of the body, in ſo pure and re- 
- gular aſtate, that they need not fear in future 
gh. relaple. He, who is more ſeverely afflict- 
ed with the cancer of the mind, cannot re- 
ceive the ſame benefit from that cool dilu- 
ting regimen : but like a hemlock preſcrip- 
tion, which impedes the progreſs of a can- 
cer in the body, it will in like manner im- 


pede that of the mind. He ſhould 1 
tria 
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trial of it, but in a greater degree; the vio- 


lent manner in which it may affect his men- 


tal conſtitution, will certainly derange it for 


a time; nay , perha s kill him. And what 
fin he dies and let him 
die of envy, a ſort of ſuicide, for: which he 


then? but of envy, 


ſhould be Held” up to the world as a ᷑rimi- 


nal, like other male factors, to impreſs the 
mind of man with a horror agalnlr the 


commiſſion of this diabolical offence, 


A few ſuch firiking and powerful exam 
ples, would ſtrongly recommend to general 


uſe, that cool, diluting regimen; | bke thoſe 
diſeaſes of the body, which ſeldom attack. 
the conſtitution, but in a more advanced pe- 
riod of life, when it is moſt ſuſceptible of 
the violence of their aſſaults; ſo in like 
manner, that mental complaint does not 
viſit the foul of man, until the mind is leaſt 
. to oppoſe its pernicious and baneful 

eds. Thole therefore, who are not in- 
fected with that malady of the mind; would 
do well to make uſe of that regimen from 
the period of life, which marks the mind of 
man, as beſt fitted for tender and humane 
impreſſions. Youth is the ſeaſon, when 
| moſt benefit can be derived from its uſe, 
therefore, to them it is moſt particularly re- 
commended. Like a medicinal preſeription 
for complaints in the body, that will intro- 
duce more foul diſeaſe, than thoſe for which 
it has been adviſed, $f it be not adminiſter- 
ed with the: Din, diſcretion and care, ſo 


| 


; 
' 
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in like manner, this regimen of the mind 
will ſubje& it to complaints, equally perni- 
cious to the ſoul, if not carried into practice 
by them with great judgment and circum- 
r 3 

A little ſelf- examination is the beſt pre. 
ventative againſt its abuſe. It is not in- 
tended, that the deſtroying one weed in the 
heart of man, ſhould make room for a 
dozen others, equally as deformed, and as 
hideous. It is only deſigned, that thoſe 
amiable qualities of the mind, which are of 
a more luxuriant growth, ſhould not over- 
ſhadow thoſe of a more delicate' texture ; 
in hue, equally inviting and courting the 
mind's eye. It is therefore defigned, that 
theyſhould not be over-looked by the world, 
but that they might be placed in a more 
open point of view, that they, for the want 
of air, ſhould neither die away, nor wi- 
ther. : ne ns 


his ſeveral duties, he ſhould always bear in 
remembrance, that the performance of any 
one duty, cannot compenſate for the ne- 
glect of another duty, and that the exceſs of 
one will never apologize for the omiſſion 
of another. He ought, at ell times to con- 
| fider himſelf as a perſon, that is deputed to 
act in this world, his part on that great 
Rage, the theatre of life, and who is alſo, 


| \ In the diſcrimination of the quantum of 


deligned to act every part in the great 
drama of human life. Like, at the rehearfal 
of a leſs intereſting drama, he ſhould ogy, 
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his parts; for the rewards and puniſh ments \ 
that await his merit, and demerit, wil. be 

roportioned to the approbation; and the 
dla pprobation of that drvine all-ſeeing ma- 


nager, who has placed him in that ſituati- 
on. On thoſe occaſions every man ſhould 


inveſtigate the motives of his actions, that 
he way know, whether the avarice- that 
his conduct diſplays through life, reſults | 


from an exceſs of duty to his: family, or 
whether it ariſes out of an itching palm, 
imbibed with his mother's milk, or whether 
it ariſes out of an earthly. ance: en- 
tailed on him by his over-kind he-parent, 
or laſtly, whether he ſucceeds to it by right 


of either, or of both of theſe great writ 


cauſes. Let him next enquire, whether his | 


ambition is governed, and animated by a 
love for the exerciſe of his ſocial duties, | 
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and not by that pagan envy, which has 


made three-fourths of the world Auguſtus 


Cxſars, who proclaimed to man, that he 
would rather be the firſt in ſome inſignifi- 
cant village, than the ſecond in Rome. 
It muſt be envy only, that perſuades a 
few individuals of the ſtate, to calumniate 
the manners of any of your bankers in their 
commercial capacity. It is as impolitic, as 
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it is unjuſt, and it is as illiberal, as it is 


ungrateful, to cenſure a people, who are the 
pillars of your creſt fallen commerce, and 
of your drooping diſpirited manufattur 5, 
and of the declining ſtate of your agricul- 
ture. Now that the current ſpecie of the 

kingdom 
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kingdom is not in circulation as uſual, if it 
was not for the currency of their paper, the - 
different articles ariſing out of your manu- 
factures, your commerce, and your agricul- 
ture could not be diſpoſed of for half their 
value. £ po? 
But for their paper currency, the demand 
for them would be infinitely leſs than the 
quantity brought for ſale to market, or 
in other words, the ſellers in number 
would be far greater than that of the buy- 
ers. In this caſe, each commodity would 
tufter a diminution in their value; but now 
that the number of the buyers are in ſome 
meaſure of late increaſed, through the 
means of their paper currency, each article 
has not decreaſed in value, as it otherwiſe 
would have done, for the want of the cir- 
culation of the current ſpecie of the king- 
dom. If the commodity to be diſpoſed of, 
is of a periſhable quality, and if the impor- 
tuning exigencies, of the ſeveral perſons 
who have it for ſale, will not ſuffer them 
to hold it over, until the market affords a 
more favourable price, and if, at the ſame 
time, the number of the venders is infi- 
nitely greater than that of the buyers, the 
latter will take every advantage that they 
can of the former. This was the fituation 
of commercial affairs, which reduced the 
value of the different products of the ſoil, 
eſpecially grain, to a mere nothing, until 
the circulation of the paper currency of 
your bankers increaſed the number of the 
V buyers. 


— 
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buyers. When there is a demand for any 


one commodity, from an increaſe of num- 


ber among the buyers, a competition will 
then of courſe, exiſt among them; it will 


_ alſo take place among them, if their wants 


for that commodity are importuning. Both 
theſe circumſtances did exiſt in your mar- 
kets, but then the ſellers were not able to 
avail themſelves of either, becauſe the pe- 
cuniary means of the buyers were confined 
from the want of the circulation of the cur- 
rent ſpecie of the kingdom, and becauſe the 
paper currency of your bankers was not 


then ſo great, as what has hitherto taken 


Place. 


The general good ariſing out of the circu- 
lation of their paper, is not confined to any 
. particular deſcription of men in the Rate. 

LTike thaſe places on the globe that partici- 
pate of the ſuns rays, in proportion as they 
are more or leſs diſtant from his influence, 
ſo in like manner, each individual is bene- 
fited, either more or leſs, as his rank in life 
removes him from the immediate benign ef- 
| feds of their circulating paper. If Jack, or 
Tom is enabled through its means to dil. 
| pole of their grain for ten pounds more than 
what it would otherwiſe ſell for, they will 
beſpeak during the year from Charles; their 
| ſhoe-maker, two pair of ſhoes at leaſt, extra- 
ordinary, and ſo vice verſa, if their grain 
ſells for leſs. In this manner every indivi- 
dual of the ſtate is benefited by its circulati- 
on. Thus, and THO, goes round, and round, 


the 
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the commercial wheel of human life, which 
is either baftened or retarded in its veloci- 
ty, agreeably to the nature gf: the different 
effects axuling out of the yarious cauſes, that 
keep it in perpetual motion. And why then 
calumniate-a people, who, in their commer- 
cal capacity, are ſuch uſeful members; why 
ver i 8 in ur; warious WAYS, 
that general Wy "hich: the 4 5 has de- 
.rxved, and is now deriving, Go their kind 
ſervices, as bankers. * 

From their ſituation in life, they are 
more expaſed to the calumny of individu- 
als, than any other body of men in the ſtate. 
Their wealth, and its daily increaſe, ariſing 
out of the tribute- money that they are in- 
ceſſantly in the receipt of, are too often the 
objects of diſcontent and, of d. Rut then, 
are proportion to the: , money lent. 
why:find fault with the-terms,on.which it 
is borrowed ; they are in equity entitled to 

legal intereſt; it is no more than a premium 
= infure them from thoſe loſſes to which 
they muſt be either more or; leſs, ſubject, in 
conſequence of the Very great confidence 
chat they are obliged to place in the ſeveral 
individuals connected with your trade, your 
commerce, and your manufactures. The 
profit ariſing out of their buſineſs as bank- 
ters, after they have deducted their loſſes 
out of it, is bus the reward of their trouble, 
and of their kind ſervices do the public, 
5 | to 
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to whoſe grateful acknowledgments, and 
not to their envy, they are juſtly entitled. 
In conſequence of the inceſſant applica- 
tions which are daily making to that claſs of 
men, a few individuals muſt experience pe- 
cuniary diſappointments ; but then, they 
would do well to reflect, that it is not the 
intereſt, nor the wiſh of any banker to ſend 
them away from his houſe diflatished. 
There are certain rules that mult govern 
their conduct in the direction of their af- 
fairs as bankers ; to which they mult ſub- 
{cribe ex neceſſitate. Perhaps at the time 
that theſe applications are made, their caſh 
is no more than ſufficient to anſwer the 
daily payments of their notes, then in cir- 
culation, the amount of which mult always 
correſpond in proportion to that of their 
caſh in bank. Perhaps, it may be, that nei- 
ther the ſolvency, nor the punQuality of 
thoſe who apply to bankers for a loan of 
money, do not entitle them to their confi- 
dence. In either caſe, on theſe occaſions, 
their duty to the public, ſhould ſuperſede 
every other conſideration. Beſide, when- 
ever ſuch overtures are made to them, they 
eir own ſafety to conſult, which, the 
Wok sSyanot expect, will be by them over- 
„ | * | 
| He, whole. temper is ſo iraſcible, as to 
interpret the. refuſal of a banker, into an 
inſult offered to his feelings, ſhould, before 
he diſſeminates among mankind the effects 
of his diſappointment, reflect, that in pro- 
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portion as they "_ to withdraw from 
that banking-houte the public eonfidence, 
thoſe wants which obliged him to make the 
application, will be but farther removed 
from being relieved. If he is a man in bu- 
fineſs, in that point it will affe& him moſt 
_ materially, or, if he is a reſpectable huſ- 
bandman, or a man of landed property, it 
will but increaſe his difficulties. The man- 
ners of bankers, like thoſe of men in gene- 
ral, ſometimes betray a bruſquerie, that is 
certainly diſagreeable to men of more deli- 
cate feelings, and who are more ſuſceptible 
of the gibes, ſneers, and impertinencies of 
inſulting ſuperior rank ; but then, the dog 
to his trough, the pig to the mire, Kill both 
are ſerviceable in their various ways. 
Though the ſtate is much indebted to the 
kind ſervices of that claſs of men for thoſe 
means, which enable its individuals to ex- 
tend more largely your commerce, and your 
manufactures; yet their obligations to the 
public, on account of the implicit confidence 
placed in them by its ſeveral members, are 
equally as great; gentleneſs of manners, and 
a diſpoſition to oblige, ſhould therefore mark 
molt ſtrongly their commercial features, if it 
vrere only. to reconcile the mind of man te 
their tribute of fix per cent, that galling 
yoke, that badge of ſervitude. However 
great thoſe commercial advantages may be, 
that are derived from their beneficient ſer- 
vices; Rill the fix per cent 10 often occurs 
to the envious mind of man, that the On 
5 8 | lic 
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lic is at all times, too well diſpoſed to find 
fault with theix eſtabliſnment; though its 
general utility t#the flate mult be admitted. 
If, through the miſrepreſentations of a fa- 
mily diſſention among any of the proprietors 
of your banking-houſes, the public confi- 
dence were to be withdrawn from your 
bankers, ſuch then indeed ought to be the 
objects of your diſpleaſure, It is impoſhble 
to calculate the commercial ills that would 
ariſe out of ſo untoward a circumſtance. If 
this diſſention is introduced into the world, 
with a half broken, unmeaning ſentence, 
« that ſuch a bank has ſtopt,“ the fears of 
the illiterate countryman, whoſe money 1s 
his God, will be immediately alarmed. He, 
who meaſures each degree of his preſent 
happineſs, and of his future proſperity by 
the quantum of his money, will immedi- 
ately, on the promulgation of that half bro- 
ken ſentence, convert the paper currency in 
his poſſeſſion into money. Such an inſtance 
of care and of prudence, on 1o ſuppoſed an 
alarming occaſion, though improvident in 
the higheſt degree, will operate ſufficiently 
on the minds of others, to perſuade thou- 
lands to follow without delay, his foot-fteps, 
The pecuniary demands henceforth, in that 
caſe on your banking-houſes, will be fo im- 
portuning, and ſo inceſſant, that in future, 
inſtead of their accommodating your mer- 
chants, your manufacturers, and your brew- 
ers, they muſt in their own defence, become 
the oppreſſors of thoſe very people, whom 
25 „ they 
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they formerly protected. Each individual 
muſt participate in ſome meaſure, of the 
| baneful effects reſulting from this family 
_Ailention, and none more ſo, than the huſ- 
bandman. Now that the pecuniary reſources 
of the merchant, of the brewer, and of the 
baker, are more circumſcribed, he cannot 
expect to receive as uſual, the lame prices 
for the different products of his farm. 
The ill conſequences that will enſue ſuch 
a half-broken ſentence, like ſome infectious 
diſeaſe, muſt either more or leſs attack all 
deſcriptions of men, without any diſcrimi- 
nation of perſons. The landlord who derives 
from his tenantry his means of living, is 
now obliged from their pecuniary inability, 
to œconomize in a manner that is highly 
prejudicial to the lower orders of the people. 
Again, they are rendered incapable of con- 
tributing their mite to the production and 
production of that traffic, which is the 
lf and ſoul of the commercial world. Like 
a complex great mechanical body, if any of 
your commercial ſyſtem is put out of order, 
the whole will be affected, or if the great 
leading wheel, like that in a complex piece 
of mechaniſm is retarded in its velocity, its 
impelling power will be no longer able to 
inffuence the ſmaller wheels, and if the 
greater wheel like that of this mechanical 
piece, ſhould ceaſe for a while to move 
round and round, it will require an infi ni- 
tude of labor, and of time to put the whole 
again into motion. 
Should 
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Should any. of the proprietors of the 
banking-houſe, that has ſubjected the com- 
mercial world to thoſe numerous ills, which 
muſt ariſe out of the promulgation of ſuch 
a half-broken ſentence, then come forward 
to declare to the people, that it would be 
an inſtance of folly in the higheſt degree, 
nay, a ſpecies of madnels to continue, to 
tranſact as uſual, in your times the buſineſs 
of a banker, it would be an aggravation of 
his offence. If he then holds out to the 
plutuſes of the ſtate, his houſe as an 
aſylum for their guzneas, it is but a greater 
reger of his crimes. If he like an 


alder man of London, with ſelf· created RE 2 


Aciency in a one curled bottomed wig, with 
a pen in his right hand, and the left in the 
waiſtcoat pocket, ſapported by the protu- 
berance-of -an unwieldily la that be- 
ſpeaks his over-kind peo of the body, 
reclining on a deſk with all the inſolence of 
ſuperior rank, under the maſk of an af- 
fected humility, ſhould entertain a digni- 
hed cuſtomer, with a diſſertation on the 
letter of the law, to the prejudice of a bro- 
ther-banker, it declares him unfit for pub- 
lic adoption, either as its friend, or as its 
humble ſervant. 
Whenever ſuch a banker ſhall appear 
amongſt you, do not confide in him, — 
like, he only allures thee; but to thy ruin. 
Theſe kind declarations of diſcretion, and 
of prudence, on the part of this cunning, 
Ver -CURNINS Iſaac, of this wiſe-man of 
| Gotham, 
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Gotham, are only to create in him a faſci- 
nating power, that it might enſnare you 
into his all-devouring jaws, that according 
to his ſuppoſed events of things, you ſhould 
for his own emolument beſt promote thoſe 
ſelfiſh ends, for which he has promulgat- 
ed to man thoſe kind declarations. Though 
he knows full well, how to awaken the ap- * 
prehenſions, and the fears of the monied * 
men, that it might withdraw from your 

ſeveral banking-houſes the confidence of the 

public; yet he is better qualified for an aſ- 

ſorter of ribands, or for the employment 

of diſcriminating the different colours f 

your various dye-ſtuffs, than that of being J 
promoted by the public, to the dignified, 

and important place of a banker in a great 
commercial ſtate. 

If the conduct of each individual in the . 
ſtate, was to be influenced by his over-kind I 
declarations to the public, you would ſoon : 
be deprived of your rank in Europe, as 2 1 
great commercial people. You would then in 
a little time be reduced to that degree of infig- 
nificancy which diſtinguiſhes the climaxical i 
improvement of a ſavage nation, emerging 
from a ſtate of barbariſm into that of ci- 
vilization. That great commercial chain, 


which forms but one body from the power- 


ful union of all its ſeveral links, each acting 
in concert with the other, and but more 
ſtrongly united in proportion to the ad- 
herence of one to the other, muſt be 


weakened in the fame degree, as it is de- 


prived 


, 
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prived of any of the ſeveral parts, out of 
which it is formed. If all its parts by the 
Joſs of the leading principal link, ſhould be 
in time diſunited, it will no longer be a 
chain from the intimate union of the whole, 
but a number of links disjointed. If it were 
not for the kind foſtering aſſiſtance of your 
ſeveral banking-houſes, the leading links of 
the ſtate, like that of a chain, your agri- 
culture, your manufactures, and your com- 
merce, would in like manner be ſoon anm- 
hilated. Deprive yourſelf of the ſeveral 
advantages ariling out of the circulation of 
their notes, you will not then be able to ex- 
change one commodity for another, with 
your wonted facility, which 1s the very life 
and ſoul of commerce. This circumſtance, 
the ſtrongeſt ſymptom of a commercial de- 
cay, which if not removed in time, like 
that to which the human body is ſubject, 
will ſo vitiate all the ſeveral parts of the 
body-politic, that it will bring on its difſo- 
lution either ſooner or later. If it were not 
for the liberal ſupport afforded at all times 
by the proprietors of your banking-houſes, 
to your manufacturers, to your merchants, 
to your tradeſmen, to your ſhop-keepers, to 
your brewers, and to your bakers, &c. &c. 
a few individuals would engroſs to them 
lelves the commercial buſineſs of the fate. 
Such is the avidity of man after riches, that 
theſe few will aſſume the manners of a 
monopolizer, in the place .of a fair dealer. 
They would then dictate to the people what 
; . price 
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price each ſhould accept for their different i 
commodities, and they would alſo diſpoſe 9 
of their's at their own valuation. | 

The concatenation of commercial ills that- 7 
would ariſe out of ſo general a monopoly, | 
muſt in the events of things reduce the na- 
tion to that degree of infigntficancy already 

j mentioned. It would moſt affuredly entail 

on your huſbandmen ſuch poverty, as muſt 4 

render them but a mere cypher in the ſtate, 

and the completion of that event would be 
haſtened by a retrogade traffical motion, 
reſulting from their purchaſing the dif- 
ferent articles of life infinitely dearer than 
the valuation for which they are obliged to , 
ſell the. ſeveral products of the foil. If 
through the circulating medium of the cur- 
rent ſpecie of the ſtate, a farmer is obliged 
to diſpoſe of a barrel of wheat for ten Mil. 
lings, that is comparatively: worth twenty — 
ſhillings, in exchange for a yard of linen, 
valued at ten ſhillings, the real comparative | 
price of which, is but five ſhillings, it is | 
ſelf evident that he is a loſer of fifteen ſhil- 

lings by his dealing, of courſe ſo much the 

poorer. A conſtant repetition of trafficking 

in that manner would entail on him a de- 

p< of indigence that muſt ultimately level 
is rank with the loweſt orders in the ſtate, 
where he would vegetate but not grow. In 
this manner every link in the great com- 
mercial chain of human life, would be af<. 
ſected either ſooner or later. 
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This kind monopolizing ſpirit, would in a 
greater degree affect the loweſt orders of the 
people, in proportion as the higher ranks 


in the ſtate were depreſſed in their circum- 
ftances. It is to the opulency of the great 


that they are indebted for their mainte- 
nance. If that monopolizing ſpirit was Tuf- 
fered to introduce itlelf into the Rate, the 
wealth of each landlord would be reduced 
to a bare pittance. This numerous body 


of men would then, no longer have it in 


their power to proffer that livelihood to 
thouſands of the loweſt orders, which each 


derives in their various ways from the 


inceſſant employment afforded them by the 


different landlords ; either through pruden- 


tial motives of being benefited by their 
labors, or from a deſire of enjoying thoſe 
things, that are claſſed under the denomi- 


nation of the comforts of. life, or by a wiſh 
of indulging the preſſing importunities of 


an elegant, and a well informed mind, or 
perhaps, and laſtly, from whim, and cas 
Price. | O 5 
Another link, would this all-devouring 
monſter, that monopolizing ſpirit, lop off 
from the great commercial chain of human 
fe. Behold what then would follow 
jour men of landed property, one of the 
Pillars of the ſtate, a leading link in that 
great commercial chain, would now begin 
to &eonomiſe, It would encreaſe in pro- 


Portion, as their ſeveral incomes would d.. 


ereaſe in value, until the lower orders 
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of the people were totally excluded from 
the means of participating of that general 
traffick, out of which only all great com- 
mercial nations are formed. In proportion 
as they would ceconomize from year to 
year, ſo in the ſame degree, each indivi- 
dual of that numerous body of the people; 
| arifing out of the lower orders of the 
ſtate, would be, but the more excluded from 
conſuming the difterent products of the 
foil. Such a ſyſtem of ceconomy on the 
part of the landlord, if adopted by the 
whole body of that claſs of men, would on- 


ly confoire. to rob the commercial "Tanda or. - 


life, of thoſe pecuniary reſources, that en- 
able the moſt uſeful order of men in the 
fate, the well-meaning honeſt yeomanry, 
to diſcharge halt-yearly 'the ſeveral rents 
ariſing out of the Gil. In proportion as that 

body of men is inenabled from fulfilling 
their different engagements with their land- 


lords, the latter would be obliged to al- 


: ſume the rank of the former. 

Thus and thus, in league with an unmean- - 
ing ſyſtem of œconomy, would this all-de- 
vouring monſter, that monopolizing ſpirit, 
lop off the ſev eral links of the great com- 
mercial chain of human life, but that the 
circulation of the paper currency of your 
different banking-houſes encourages, and 
ſupports that enterprifing traffical diſpofiti- 
on, which ſhould, for the good of the whole, 
pervade every deſeription of men in the 
Kate agreeable to their rank. The name ba 
tne 
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the man, who would attempt to perſuade 
the different individuals of the ſtate to 
withdraw their confidence from your banx- 
ers, that, through an expedtation, from the 
general wreck of things, he may thereby 
be benefited, ſhould be eraſed out of the 
commercial calendar; he ſhould be proſcrib- 
ed by the different individuals of the ſtate, 
and he ſhould be anathematized by the 
world. Would you emulate the manners 
of your truly great men in the ſtate? Be- 
hold a Sadlier, that good man, who, in the 
_ midſt of all commercial diinculties, riſques, 
and hazards, is contributing his mite to 
promote thoſe providential ways, that the 
Almighty, in his infinite and unerring wil- 
dom, has thought fit to ordain for the 
maintenance of the little ones, ſo emphati- 
cally recommended to the attention of man- 
kind, in that great impreſſive book of Hie, 
holy writ. 

The general ſocial good, that muſt reſult 
from far dealing, and from the extenſion of 
an unlimited commercial intercourſe with 
each other, will produce effects, whoſe 
complexion ſhould be more inviting to man, 
than that of thoſe which ſhall enſue a mo- 
nopolizing ſpirit, and an un meaning, un- 
profitable economy. The ground is either 
more, or leſs valuable in the ſame degree, 
as the ſeveral products of the ſoil are con- 
ſumed. It is to their conſumption that eve- 
xy nation muſt be indebted for its variety of 
manufactures, its different trades and its 
commerce ; in ſhort it is the conſumption 
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of the products of the ſoil, which produce 
thoſe events, that can make of any people a 
great and powerful nation. It is the arca- 
na imperii which can form out of your | 


fate a populous, and an opulent kingdom, 
that muſt be reſpected and feared by the 
other powers of Europe. 

Whilſt the conſumption of the different 
products of the ſoil is raiſing the rank of 1 
the landlord to a greater degree of wealth, _ 
and of greatneſs in the ſtate; it is alſo en- 
larging the circumſtances of the tenant. 

This happy change in the affairs of both, 

conſpires to oblige them to contribute their 
mite to the encouragement of your differ. «> 
ent infant-like trades, your growing mae 
nufactures, and your aſpiring commerce. 

As the ſeveral products of the foil are 
conſumed in greater quantities, the landlord 
and the tenant conſign to the manufacturer - + 
and to the tradeſman the making and the 
faſhioning the ſeveral articles of apparel, 
and of the other conveniencies of life, that 
each was in the habit of fabricating at 
home through penury, and from the want 
| of a more lucrative employment. The ma- 
| nufacturer and the tradeſman now begin to 
enrich themſelves from that additional con- 
ſumption of the numerous articles arifing 
out of the various branches of your differ- 
ent manufactures, and out of the manifold 
oecupations of your ſeveral mechanics. 

This happy revolution in the commercial 
affairs of any ſtate, whilſt it enriches the 


(® 
honeſt laborious indefatigable farmer, and 


whilſt it is entailing opulence on the man 
of landed property, it is at the fame time 


enſuring ſuch a fund of wealth to your ma- 
| nufacturers and to your ſeveral mechanics, 
that a few of the individuals of theſe dif- 

ferent orders of men are in time enabled to 

bring the manufaQures and the various 

= mechanical arts, to a degree of improve- 
ment and of perfection, that ME 2 not | 
otherwiſe be effected. They now ſupply - 

each landlord and the ſeveral tenants with 7 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


the different manufacturing and mechani- 

cal articles of life on more advantageous 

13 terms, than if they were to be manufac- 
ftured at home, 

Thus a reciprocal profitable conſumption 
of the different articles of life, ariding out 
of the various occupations of the ſeveral 

„otders in any ſtate mutually takes place, 
equally for the emolument and for the be- 
nefit of the whole, ſuitable to the different | 
ranks of the people. The tenant now de- 

votes himſelf to the cultivation of the ſoil, 

as the molt lucrative employment, and the 
landlord, whoſe wants will encreaſe as the 

{phere of his enjoyments is enlarged, re- 

_ hgns himſelf to the more elegant pleaſing 
intereſting purſuits of this world, that like 

an emetic, from the daily expence which 

awaits the gratifying every waſh that they 

now ſubject him to, oblige him to diſcharge 

what has been given to him out of the ge- 

neral commercial fund of human life. The 
( NCT 
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manufacturer and the mechanic are em- 
ployed in the improvement of their various 


arts, that to the different orders of men, 
they may be the better enabled to recom- 
mend a more general conſumption of their 
ſeveral articles, either for the neatneſs and 
elegance of the workmanſhip, or on account 
of dhe goodneſs and cheapneſs of* the com- 


modity. 


Thoſe different changes in theſe diff erent 


orders of men, emerging into opulence and 
into greatneſs, enable each in their various 
ways, to introduce to the notice of the com- 


mercial world, the loweſt, the moſt inſigni- 


ficant ranks of the people, that each may 
att his part. Though in the deſcending de- 


gree, yet they from the greatneſs of their 


numbers, form a principal link in the chain 
of commercial life. They are in fact the 
pillars of the ſtate. It is they that guaranty 
to it the ſucceſſion of its different orders of 
men, and it is out of them they were firſt 
formed. In that manner the different links 


of the commercial chain have been faſhion- 


ed, each uniting with the other more by 


chance than through the wiſdom of man, 
and each ſtrictly adhering the one to the 
other, not from choice or from mutual love, 


but through neceſſity and fear. If there is 
one monſter more hideous than another, it 
18 ſhort-ſighted man. When this commer- 
cial chain is thus formed, the trathcal in- 
tercourle of man, the great employment of 


human life, like ſome ponderous wheel, 
goes 


if 
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goes round and round with a degree of ve- 
locity, proportioned to the power of the ſe- 
veral effects ariſing out of the various cauſes 
that firſt put it into motion. TY. 
Jour banking-houſes which have ariſen 
out of the proſperity of the people, now 
form the . link of your great com- 
mercial chain. They have been ſanctioned 
by the ſeveral individuals of the ſtate, thro? 
the means that they have afforded its dif- 
ferent members of exchanging with greater 
facility one commodity for another. It is 
to the operation of this circumitance that 
every nation is indebted for the extenſion of 
its agriculture, its manufactures, its dif- 
ferent trades, and its commerce. With 
them is depoſited all the current ſpecie of 
the kingdom, which conſtitutes in it ſeveral 
central conſpicuous places of pecuniary re- 
ſort for the benefit of all individuals. There 
your different manufacturers, your tradeſ- 
men, your mechanics, &c. &c. according to 
the ſeveral pretenſions of each, are more 
certain of being in time accommodated 
more abundantly, than if the ſpecie of the 
flate was ſcattered among its numerous 
owners; like all great bodies from the 
union of their ſeveral parts, it is made to 
act with greater force and efficacy, and like 
oil applied to the different wheels of ſome 
pieces of eomplicated machinery, it pre- 


ſerves in due motion all the active parts of 


your commerce to keep up its velocity, that 
555 its 


in providing for their family, 
de refunded for the 
If the refidue ſhoul 


of the propr 
houſes fhould withdraw his name, or if 
that event fhould take place in the natural 
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its different wheels may act in uniſon the 


The reſponfibility of meſt of the pro. 
prietors of your different banking-houſes, 
entitles em in the ett degree to the 
confidence of the public. All their landed 

property, by the laws of the ſtate, is in a 


— manner, affigned over to the pub- 
„as an aſſurance of the payment of their 
ſeveral notes. Even ſuch part, or parts 
of their property, as has been difpoſed o 
is liable to 
yment of their notes, 
not be ſufficient to an- 


ſwer that purpoſe. Though any, or either 
ietors of the different banking- 


one with the other. 


courſe: of things, ftill his property will in 


ke manner, for three years after its com- 
Pletion, be ſubject to the payment of every 


note, in Which * name appears thereto 
a8 A party. 

The laws chat are ; defigned to onſure the 
payment of theſe notes to the feveral indi- 


"viduals of the ſtate, are now too provident 


in the meàne that were devifed for that 


| purpoſe. They exclude the proprietors: of 
your banking-houſes from enlarging their 


different capitals. in a manner the eatiiett 
effected, and the moſt conformable to their 

wiſhes. A banker on any emergency, would 
receive money at intereſt on an zecountable 


roceipt, or on a promiſſory note, when per- 


haps 
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0 haps, he would not with, to ſubje& his 
| houſe to the degrading publicity of a band 
| and judgment, If any perſon was to ac- 
com modate a banker of this kingdom with. 


: POLeS on 
part of the lender. Fhis tram A prohibi- 
tion on the part of the banker and of the, 
lender; could never have, anſwered the end 
| for which it was deſigned. It would have 
been möre effectually accompliſhed, if the 
exiſting rights to hereditaments, and to 
chattels reat of fach perſons commencing 


of 
”- 
= 


= 
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bankers, had been abſolutely made liable to 
the payment of their ſeveral promiſſory 
notes, and accountable xeceipts, &. &. 
In order to guarapty to the public more al- 
ſuredly the payment of their ſeveral pro- 
miſſory notes, &c. 


ing heir cominuance ad hankers, might ae 
crue to any, or eifher of them, either by 
deſcent, by devife, by marriage, or hy pur- 
chafe, or in truſt, ſhould, ablolutely have 
been ſubjeUt to the payment of them. 
in the preamble of the 33d of George the 
nd, chap. 14th, it is there declared, that 
the trade and the manufactures of this 
kingdom, are in a great meaàſure carried 
on, amd fupported by the means of promiſ- 
ſory notes, and accountable receipts given 
by bankers. "For ſhame, that the wildom, 
whick fhould arife-out of the experience 
from fach a number of years, has not yet 
VVV inſtructed 


. 
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inſtructed the individuals of the ſtate how 
to avail themſelves of a truth, which is in- 
controvertable. That ſtatute was therefore 
defigned to promote the proſperity of the 
trade, and of the manufaCtures. Some of 
its enaCting clauſes are in direct oppoſition 
to the general good, that it was intend» 
ed to produce. It confines the profeſſi. 
on of a banker to a certain deſcription of 
men, which has made of it a monopoly, 
that excludes every degree of competition 
from among this claſs of men. This cir- 
cumſtance' enables them to dictate to the 
commercial world, which, too often renders 
them indifferent about thoſe, whom it 1s 
their intereſtand duty to oblige. They know 
that there are not many ſhops for the ac- 
commodation of the ſeveral individuals of 
this kingdom, which ſanctions their parti- 
ality to a few ſele& perſuns. 

That ſtatute ſhould not have excluded 
any perſon from exercifing the trade of a 
banker, and in the place of prohibiting him | 
from receiving money at intereſt, he ſhould | 
not be ſuffered to purchaſe any kind of pro- | 
perty, that ſavored either of chattles real, | 
or of an hereditary nature. Such an en- 
acting clauſe in that ſtatute, would have en- 
ſured to all your bankers a capital in pro- 
portion to the encreaſe of their profits, that 
would have enabled them, on every ordi- 
nary occurrence, to fulfil at all times with | 
| greater facility, their ſeveral engagements . 
j to the public. . Such a change in _ af- 
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fairs always taking place, muſt be greatly 
in favor of a Siebel ſtate. The inhe- 
_ rent. perſuaſive powers of an inceſſant ix 
= 855. cent, would oblige them to aceommo- 
1 date your manufacturer, your merchant, 
| Jour tradeſman, your. mechanic, and your 
| ſhopkeeper, in a file that would enrich the 
_ nation, DE muſt ultimately make 'its peo- 
dle happy from the manner in which their 
commercial intercourſe with each other 
would be thereby extended. 
Though it may not be political, nor. pru- 
dent to make any alteration in your bank- 
ing laws, that could affect thoſe, who are 
„now bankers; yet, for the benefit of the 
public, a law ſhould be enacted, that would 
prohibit every perſon, who ſhall in future 
aſſume the profeſſion of a banker, from pur- 
chaſing either chattels real, or any proper- 
= ty, that ſavored of an hereditary nature. 
For his conſolation, and for his comfort, 
let him but reffect, that it is the opinion of 
mankind in eneral, that not worth but 
money makes the man; the want of it the 
| fellow : < all the reſt is leather, and pru- 
nelia.” Not any perſon ſhould be inter- 
dicted from Sore” the profeſſion of a 
banker, that through the powerful effects 
of a growing competition among .them, 
they may yield with greater facility, in 
more abundance, tq the increaſing commer» 
dial importunities of your 2 mane 
facturexs, ere &c. . 
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In or to enereaſe their means for that 


1 5 g encourage others to em- 
bark in 15 Racks cfatiye a profeſſion, each indi- 


al of them m fhould? e ſuffered to accept, 


We pains and f malties on +a art of 
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8 0 Account, payabte with 
ir houſes 
every in- 
Tt e the cur- 
de E. ge per cent, 
art of your bankers to him, who 
iſh to Gp ole immediately of his 
Par and angther tes per cent, certain 
rofit to the borrower, would ſoon effed i in 


on the Ke par 


Four ſtate this much to be wiſhed for com- 
mercial. revolutian. Thus are monied affairs 


managed in the fiſter kingdom ; and Wh? 
not in yours? One banker may not ſub- 
feribe unto the giving three per cent; but 
then another Hy and the fame three nd 


Itill it ſhall 
If imme 


eo W ere one. Jed Ke. way, the el 


ineuit e e Poor unhappy man, 


Aa thoulks mes, from mental ie b 
Nhe for once, he is in the right 
| angh GRE + "wed. with the high preroga- 


nature, free will to set and 
ciation, of © N to his intended 

welfare; he diff 478 in, his career through 
life, leſs bas. defign, than the animal, or 


* 


| the feathered tribe, who is governed by an 


inferior 
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inferior wiſdom, refulting merely from the 
goat mechanical inſtindt. Man ſees 
ut darkly through the glaſs: of life; „he 
« Jeaps.over a block, and he ftumbles at a 
« ſtraw > he ſwallows a 22 and he is 
<<.choked by a gnat. In all the magnani- 
« mity of "thought, reſolves, and re-re- 
« ſolves ; {til proves < the ſame”, 

Such a regulation among your bankers 
would in time conſtitute them the monied 
men of the kingdom. In that charaQter, as 
in England, they would in future have it in 
their power to contribute their mite, in ar- 
der to enable the miniſter to raiſe on eve- 
ry emergency, the ſupplies for the uſe of 
the government, on more moderate terms, 
than that of giving a douceur of thirty- 
three pounds per cent. Though exorbi- 
tant in the higheſt degree; yet it is ul. 
timately more advantageous to the people 
at large, than if it had been borrowed from 
any foreign power only at fix per cent with- 
out any doueeur. Any immediate benefit 
that may ariſe. out. of the circulation of a 
foreign loan, can never compenſate to the 


people the ſeveral commercial injuries, that 


10 impolitie and ſo ruinous a meaſure muft 
introduce into the kingdom. | 

A ſtate whoſe foreign commerce is 10 
great, that the balance of its trade is always 
In its favor, will ſuffer fewer inconverien- 
cies from the annual payment of a ſtipend 
for a foreign loan, than your's that. is not. 
fo re eircumftanced. A repetition in 

8 a this 


n... . by 


invigorating indiſpenſ 
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flis kingdom of that impolitic meaſure, to- 
gether with the heavy annual remittances 
for your abſentees, would ſoon deprive you 
of the circulating medium, that enables the 
ſeveral s of the community to ex- 
change with fo much facility, one commo- 
dity 33 The leſs current ſpecie 
in any ſtate, the leſs traffical intercourſe | 


muſt ſubſiſt among its various ranks. of 
men, and ſo vice - verſa, the greater the 


quantity chat it poſſeſſes. , . 
If ane political ill in the ſtate calls loudly 
for a remedy more than another, it is that 


of raihng the national ſupphes by foreign 


loans. Like the human body, in the fame 
depree as it is, bereft of the blood of life, its 
different members will ceaſe to perform its 
ſeveral functions to which it is indebted for 


its exiſtence; ſo in the ſame manner your 


commerce, as it ſhall be drained of the cur- 
rent ſpeeie, it will be pave of the various 
le ſervices arifing 


out of the mutual e intercourſe of its 


ſeveral ranks of men, to promote which, 
fſhould be the aim and end of every political 


inſtitution. Like the blood of life. ſtood 


£ ſtill; and nature made a pauſe,” it will 
not fare with your commerce, if the current 


-ſpecie of the kingdom ſhould ceaſe to circu- | 


Jate. _ It will not only be portentous of its 
fate, but its diſſolution . then inevitably 
follow. This event ſhall ſooner or later take 
place, as the people are deprived of the cur- 


rent 3 0 the Rate, by its annual remit- 
: tances 


„ 


tances to pay the tribute-money of fx per 
cent on foreign loans. 
The conſequences that might ariſe out-of 
a forced, would not be ſo injurious to, nor 
ſo deſtructive of the welfare of the people, 
as thoſe reſulting from a foreign loan. The 
late Engliſh loan of one million and five 
hundred thouſands of pounds ſterling, if at 
{ix per cent, ſubjects the commercial capital 
of the Rate to an annual diminution of 
ninety thouſand pounds. This enormous 
ſum expended yearly among its various or- 
ders of people, would in a two-fold point of 
view conſpire to encreaſe your commerce. 
34. The uſe to which it will be applied muſt 
diminiſh the traffical capital 170 the nation, 
which is, from its bone? too circumſcribed, 
already inadequate to the extent of its com- 
merce. Therefore the more that capital 
will be reduced, the leſs profit can be ex- 
pected to ariſe out of it, whereas if the an- | 
nual curtail of the ninety thouſand pounds | 
was expended on the ſtate, it would antici- 
277 that loſs, and in its place A profit would 
e ſubſtitutetd. 

Since foreign loans are ſo ruinous in their 
conſequences to the ſtate, and fince that 
truth was in a molt ingenuous manner ac. 
knowledged by the chancellor of the ex- 
5 uer in the houſe of commons, during 
the laſt ſeſſions of the late parliament, Why 

not deviſe ſome leſs pernicious mode f 
_ railing the national ſupplies for the uſe of 
Fa government. It is eaſily effected with⸗ 
dut 
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this kingdom of that impolitic meaſure, to- 
gether with the heavy annual remittances 
tor your abſentees, would ſoon deprive you 
of the circulating medium, that enables the 
ſeveral individuals of the community to ex- 
change with fo much facility, one commo- 


dity 8 The leſs current ſpecie 
in any ſtate, the leſs traffical intercourſe 


muſt ſubüilt among its various ranks of 


men, and ſo vice verſa, the greater the 


quantity that it poſſeſſes. , , » 


If ane political ill in the fate calls loudly 
for a remedy more than another, it is Hs 
of raifing the national ſupphes by foreign 
loans. Like the human body, in the fame 


degree as it is bereft of the blood of life, its 
different members will ceaſe to perform its 
ſeveral functions to which it is indebted for 
its exiſtence ;- ſo in the ſame manner your 
commerce, as it ſhall be drained of the cur- 


rent ſpecie, it will be deprived of the various 


invigorating indiſpenſible ſervices arifing 
out of the mutual traffical intercourſe of its 
ſeveral ranks of niet, to promote which, 


ſhould be the aim and end of every political 


inſtitution. Like the blood of life. ſtood 
e ſtill, and nature made a pauſe,” it will 


not fare with your commerce, if the current 


ſpecie of the kingdom ſhould ceaſe to circu- 
late. It will e only be 's ortentous of its 


then inevitably 


fate, but its. Giflolufion mu 


follow. This event ſhall ſooner or later take 


place, as the och ple are deprived of the cur- 
the 


rent * 0 ſtate, by its annual remit- 
tances 
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tances to pay the tribute-money of fix per 
cent on foreign loans. e 


| » 


The conſequences that might ariſe out of 


- 


a forced, would not be ſo injurious to, nor 


ſo deſtructive of the welfare of the people, 
loan. The 


as thoſe reſulting from a foreign 
late Engliſh loan of one million and five 
hundred thouſands of pounds Rerling, if at 
fix per cent, ſubjects the commercial capital 
of the ſtate to an annual diminution of 
ninety thouſand pounds. This enormous 
ſum expended yearly among its various or- 
ders of people, would in a two-fold point of 


view conſpire to encreaſe your commerce. - 


The uſe to which it will be applied mult 
diminiſh the traffical capital of the nation, 
which 1s, from its being too circumſcribed, 
already inadequate to the extent of its com- 


merce. Therefore the more that capital 


will be reduced, the leſs profit can- be ex- 


ed to ariſe out of it, whereas if the an- 


nual curtail of the ninety thouſand pounds 


was expended on the ſtate, it would antici- 
pate that loſs, and in its place a profit would 


be ſubſtituted. 


Since foreign loans are ſo ruinous in their 


conſequences to the fate, and ſince that 


truth was in a moſt ingenuous manner ac- 
knowledged by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the houſe of commons, during 
the laſt ſeſſions of the late parliament, Why 
not deviſe ſome leſs pernicious mode f 
raiſing the national ſupplies for the uſe of: - 
the government, It is calily effected with-- © 
Ry A = 
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out ſubjefting. the ** at large, to any 
great inconvenience. The manner in which, 
it is to be accompliſhed, if it ſhould fail 
through leis inherent efficient cenſequenees, 
to caute a e 4 the. current 
eie of the om, it will, eventu 

— dr that part of it which is 2 

commercial uſe, from being totally abſarbed 
by your monied unindebted claimants, whoſe 
_ avidity is inſatiable. They owe nothing, 
but much is due to them. Their annual in- 
come is far greater than their expenditures, 
and they are in no commercial Be of life, 
which would oblige them to circulate the 
current ſpecie. 3 that could be de- 
viſed to enable, the miniſter to raiſe the 
government ſupplies in the fate, and which 
would at the fame time, exclude ſuch men 
from poſſeffing as littte as poſſible of its. 
ſpeeie, ſhould: be carried into. execution, and 
ſhould be ſupported by the voice of the 
people. The peculiar E impelte, unjuſ- 
tiftable wiſhes of that claſs of men, traitors 
to-therr country's.cauſe, ought not to be put 
1nto competition with the welfare of the 
ſtate, on which the happineſs of its Giifer- 
ent orders of men depends. 
It matters not, whether any other arti- 

cle is fubſtituted in the place of money 
for the R of exchanging, through its 
means, with greater facility, one comme- 
dety” for another, provided it poſſeſs in a 
certain degree, the ſeveral accommodating 


"= * of the current _ Tuck as 


durability, 


(( 

\ durability; portableneſs, and a general ac- - 
ceptance on the part of the people, the one 
from the other in their commercial deal- 
ings. The neceſſities of the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the tate thus relieved, or at leaſt its 
increaſe anticipated, would either reduce in 
value the property of the monzed-men, or it 
would prevent that value from being raiſed 
to a degree far beyond its real worth. It 
is the unſatisfied demands of the people for 
money, ariſing out of their ſeveral wants, 
from its being monopolized by a few indi- 
viduals of the ſtate, that have attached to 
it a value to which it is not really intitled. 
When this untoward circumſtance in the 
commercial affairs of life, either from the 

i kind political intervention of the legiſla- 

ture, or from the toncurrenee of ſome for- 
| tuitous event, ſhall” ceaſe to dictate to the 

1 honeſt well-mEaning dealer, there will no 

longer be for money that great demand, to 

f which it is now folely indebted for a value, 

| hitherto within theſe fixty years paſt, un- 

1 known to the inhabftants of this great com- 

| mercial Kingdom. The ſpecie of the ſtate 
muſt, on that event's taking place, be de- 

pPrived of its preſent enormous value; to the 
great emolument of your agriculture, your 
manufacures and your commerce. No in- 
dividual of this populous traffical nation, 
could ſuffer from the bappy change, it 4 
would introduce in the commercial concerns 
| 
| 


of life, except your monied-men. Such of A 
their property as confiſted of the current 
eo ch 1 _ pon, 


it be ſuppo 
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ſpecie, muſt then diminiſh conſiderably in 
its value. It would only operate as a juft 


„ 


puniſhment, that was deſignedly ordained. 
to be inflicted on that claſs of men, as the 


reward of their manifold. political and mo- 
ral fins. That ſuch an effect would be pro- 


- duced by a reduction of the pecuniary 


wants of the people, muſt appear ſelf-evi- 
dent to every man, that is verſed in the 
great leading principles of commerce. Let 
ſed for argument's ſake, that 
two hundred perſons have each fix pounds: 
ſterling per annum for ſale, which from the 
preſent value of money at the rate of ſeven: 

er cent, is worth only eighty hve pounds 
fourteen ſhillings and three pence, halfpen- 
ny. Before tic dif-Lfal of any or either of 
theſe ſeveral annual 2: pounds, it happens 
that the wants of the orc needy indivi- 


duals of the ſtate, from au influx of fome 


other exchangable circulating commodity 


in the great commercial market of traffi- 
- cal intercourſe, are relieved, and that a 


greater quantity of it than the value of the 
two hundred ſhares of the annual fix 


pounds, flows into the coffers of thofe that 


are not engaged in mercantile affairs, but 
who are determined to exchange it at its 


value of five per cent for the more ſubftan- 


tial articles of the annual fix pounds. They 


axe now diſpoſed of for one hundred and 
twenty pounds each, inſtead of eighty five 
Pound? fourteen ſhillings and three pence 


alfpenny. This circumſtance is in favor 
8 5 of 


* p 


of the ſeller to this n of thirty four 
pounds five ſhillings and nine pence, from 
a very trivial dealing, to the prejudige nn. 
the monied-men, who are the buyers. If 
through the kind foſtering aid of og CLI» 
lating article in the place of the current | 
155 cie of the ſtate, your agriculture, your 
e ere and your commerce were 5 
again to aſſume their wonted rapid rogrel- 
ive fate of improvement, it muſt cauſe 3 
Tuch a flow of wealth into the atten. that 
it would at all times enſure that, difference 
in favor of the ſeller, who might have to 
diſpoſe of either landed property or nation- 
al 8 Thus would the monied- man 
be juftly puniſhed, and thus he would be 
taught to 24 that a bird in the hand is 
not worth two in the buſh, that charity 
does not begin at home, and that a hand 
in the diſh is not worth two in the pot. 
If on duly confidering what has been juſt 
premiſed, it ſhould appear, that the railing 
the national ſupplies by foreign loan, muſt 
eventually, either impede the progreſſive 
improvement of your agriculture, your ma. 
nufactures, and of your commerce, or that 
they muſt thereby, in time be annihilated; 
Why not then ſubſtitute ſome other mode, | 
that in its conſequences, would be far leſs 
pernicious to the various intereſts of the __ 
people. Government is well apprized, that 
if a loan was opened in this kingdom for fo - |: 
trivial a ſum as five hundred thouſands of 
Pounds fierling * the monied men would not 8 
| M go ſubſcribe _ | 


— ————— . 
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_ ſubſcribe thereto, though it were to enſure 
the /alvation of the fate, and to reſcue its 
ome from want, and from miſery, and 
om famine. Their 1mpolitic and hilly ap- | 
7 1 together with their demie 
fears, have ſuperſeded that divine elafticity 
of the ſoul, which impels the mind to di- 
late and to extend ARS for the rel of all 
mankind. s 
Though they would not ſubſeribe to the 
| filling g UP a Od for railing the national 
ſupplies, others may; provided that the 
terms on the part of government, were ſuch 
as would not diſtreſs, but would accommo- 
date the people at large. Let that be the 
leading feature of the next loan; it will then 
be ſoon filled up without murmuring on the 
part of the different members of the ſtate. 
It is ſubmitted to the ſuperior wiſdom of 
government, whether, the filling . a loan 
by a fort of a general voluntary ſubſcription 
-through the means of the people, might 


F -*nothe' accompliſhed, without incurring their 


- diſpleaſure, on more moderate terms than 
- thoſe, which granted a douceur of . 

three per cent. It is alſo ſubmitted to the 
du erior wiſdom of government, whether 
it be not poflible to obtain fo deſirable an 
N by the diſpoſal of exchequer bills or 

 Hebentures for various ſums, agreeable to 
Ale different wiſhes of each ſubſcriber, with 
- 4 douceur of five per cent to the firſt holder 
or holders of any parcel or parcels of them, 
3 de half N 1 an e : 
FINN, 5 eit 
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Af 1 ve er cent. It is further ſubmit- | 


ted to the ſuperior wiſdom of government, 
whether the rendering each of theſe ex- 
chequer bills or debentures a legal ten 
der, would not enſure the railing in this 


kingdom the national ſupplies for the uſe of 


adminiſtration, and whether it would not 
anſwer, as a ſubſtitute, for the want of the 


circulation of the current ſpecie of the 


ſtate, that is now monopolized, and hoarded 
up by the monied- men. 


— bills, or debentures, to which 


that accommodating quality was attached, 
would, in general, be accepted of, on the 


part of the people, without murmuring. 


The douceur of five per cent, would then 


enſure the diſpoſal of them, to the amount 
of any national loan, that ſhould be raiſed 


for the uſe of government; provided, that | 


each collector of the revenue in the differ- 


ent diſtricts of this kingdom, was appoint- 

ed to diftribute them, among the various 
ranks of the people in proportion to the e- 
mand, that ſhall be for them. The five per 
cent would eaſily perſuade the unfortunate - 


debtor, that is Lid. and dragooned by his 


unrelenting mercileſs creditor, to. exchange 
for theſe circulating exchequer bills, or 


debentures, the money, that he would have 
to pay in diſcharge of his debts. The te- 
nant, who, fromthe ſmallneſs of his means, 


\ conſiders his landlord, by 3 pearl 5 
a tax-gatherer, and he. whole pecuniary” 
 pelpurcey are infinitely more abundant, Will 


in 


* 


| 8 emption, In xetpett ; 
hequer bills, or debentures, in payment of 


WEST, WE | 
in like manner, exchange fag theſe exchih 7 
Auer bills, or debentures, the amount of the 
different ſums Which each is in the habit 
of handing over ta his lang-lord in dif- 5 
8 charge of their half-yearly rents. 
Perhaps the land-loxd ar Fault this 
mode of railing the natignal applies, were 
he to be. excluded from ſubſcribing to the 
loan in à manner, that wayld: 8 the 
Pecuniary wants of gevernment, and which 
would appropriate to his uſe, in excluſion 
to his tenantry, every benefit, that cquld 
be derived from the-douceur of five per 
cent. He in truth, would be entitled. to a 
Preference on that gecaſion, ſince theſe ex- 
chequer bills muſt almoſt in the firft in- 
Rance, be handed over to bie, In order 
therefore to n this objeAion on the 
part of that reſpeQable, and of that opulent 
body of men, t x + different landlords of the 
Rate, it is ſubmitted to the better judgment 
of a6 ſtratien, whether fuch a loan, 
ſhould nat in the firſt inflance remain open 
Auxing a Mort {ſpace of ume; ſolely for their 
uʒſe aud for their benefit; ſubjedt te ſuch 
reſtrictions, as ſhall be thought moſt advi- 
ſable on the part of government. | 
In order t + diſcriminate between tbe 
landlord, that raid, and he, who did not ſub- 
ſerihe to the railing ſuch. a loan, ſome ex- 
of the receiving the ex- 


bent from. their ſeveral tenants, ſhould. be 
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his patriotic zeal, and that the other mould 
be puniſhed for the want of that public ſpi- 
rit, which ought to influence, the conduct 
of every individual in the ſtate. It is there- 
fore ſubmitted to the better judgment of 
adminiſtration, whether the landlord; who 
ſhall ſubſcribe to the filling up the loan at 
the rate of two ſhillings in the pound ſter- 
ling to the amount of his rental, ſhould not 
be left to his option, until the half-yearly 
day of payment for rent, enfuing the open- 
ing of the loan, either to "fee, or to ac- 
_ cept theſe exchequer bills or debentures in 
discharge of whatever rent is, or ſhall be 
due to him the laſt half-year, previous to 
the ifſuing thoſe exchequer bills, or deben- 
tures. Before he ſhall be entitled to that 
privilege, he ſhould give government ſuch 
_ affurance, as may be required, that he bona 
fide, did not ſubſcribe leſs, to the railing the 


loan, than at the rate of two ſhillings 3 in the 


E ſterling, agreeable to the amount of 
s rental. An atteſtation of that aſſuranee 
ſhould be handed over to him by the perſon, 
who had admitted him à ſubſcriber to tlie 
loan. Copies then, of which, the next en- 
ſuing ſunday, after it had been obtained, 
ſhould be poſted up on the church; and 


chapel doors of the ſeveral pariſhes 1 


this kingdom, in which he ſhall polfeſs ei- 


ther lands or tenements, This ought to be * 255 


done, that each teflant in tlie fate maß 
know, whether the fituation of his finances 
e ck 


. 
Will permit him to deal in thoſe exchequer 
bills or debentures. r 
Now that the circulation of the current 
ſpecie of the ſtate, is decreafing in ſo rapid 
a manner, that in a ſhort time, like birds 
of paſſage, we ſhall ſee no more of it, un- 
til the return of a more mild and of a hap- 
| pier ſeaſon, it is therefore recommended to 
the ſerious conſideration of government, 
whether the notes of ſuch banking-houſes 
in this kingdom, as are deemed ſolvent, 
ſhould be refuſed in exchange for theſe ex- 
chequer bills, or debentures. This kind 
.condeſcenſion on the part of adminiſtrati- 
on, would in a moſt effectual manner, faci- 
litate and expedite the railing of a loan. If 
it ſhould be rejected by them, the ſupplies 
for the uſe of the nation cannot otherwiſe 
be raiſed, fince there are not in circulation 
among the different individuals of the ftate, 
five hundred thouſands of guineas. 
It would diſplay in this cafe, much more 
wiſdom on the part of government, to ac- 
commodate itſelf to the exiſting circum- 
ſtances of the times, than to adhere literally 
to modes and cuſtoms, whoſe efficient cauſe 
no longer exiſts. Theſe notes ſhould be ac. 
cepted by adminiftration in exchange for 
exchequer bills, or debentures to facilitate 


the raiſing of a loan, and they ſhould like- 
wife be received by. each colleQtor, in his 
official department, throughout the king- 
dom, in lieu of the current ſpecie of the 
tate. As commercial affairs are now cir- 


cumſtanced, 


0 
cumſtanced, government could not ſuffer 
any loſs from this change in the adminiſ- 


tration of the political concerns of the 


ſtate, in reſpect of its revenue. That this 
is à truth, muſt be granted by the miniſtry, 
if they | will but lite the loſs, which the 
different branches of the. national revenue 


mult Tuftain, 1 in proportion as its current 


TP < is withdrawn from  arcylating as 

ual 

-If. from the exiftiiig ſcarcity of money, 

the importing merchant cannot n but 

one hundred g Sede neas to pay t 
gods, that are ubj <A to three handred; gui- 


e duty on 


neas, they muſt, and! the whole amount of 5 


3 18 diſcharged, remain in a ſtate of bond- 
„either on the quay, or in the euſtom- 


ou Were the notes of the national bank, 
and of your private banking-houſes to be 
8 of, the 

france be paid to thi emolument of the 
merchant. He would then be enabled to 
extend your commerce; and the revenue ef 


the ſtate would be thereby enlarged. Mer- 
chants who are obliged-to bond their goods, 
becauſe they cannot pay the duty of them 


in ſpecie, will labor under Aicultics that 
mu eircumſeribe your commerce, and that 
muſt of courſe diminiſh the national reve- . 
nue. If theſe goods that are bonded, were”: 
under the immediate protection of thoſe to 
Fhom they were conſigned, they would not 
fuffer through that negligence to which 


duty would in the firſt in- 


1 mult inevitably be e expoſed From you ak "I : 


8 in 
* * 
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in the poſſeſſion of another. In that caſe 
alſo, the different proprietors of theſe goods 
would not.be excluded at any time, egreſs 
and regreſs to them, without which they 
cannot aſſure to themſelves a quick ſale. 

In proportion as that event is retarded 
from taking place, the pecuniary difficulties 
and loſſes of the merchant muſt in the ſame 
degree increaſe. Goods unſold, like money 
that is not diſpoſed of, the longer they re- 
main in that ſtate the leſs profit they will 

produce, and like money put out to in- 
tereſt, though from a A rout cauſe in 
point of LOS complexion, the ſoon- 
er they are ſold, the greater profit they will 
yield. By. whatever cauſe. a merchant 1s 
obſtructed in facilitating the ſale of his 
goods, he is abſolutely excluded from the 
uſe and benefit of his traffical capital. The 
ſooner his goods are at all times converted 
into the common circulating medium of the 
| ſtate, the oftner it will be exchanged for the 
various articles of life, and they will be in 
like manner diſpoſed of for that very ſame 


5 circulating . . Thus whilſt the 


merchant 1s Weis Poa himſelf, . your com- 
merce is extending, and the amount of the 
. different branches of your revenue is en- 
- bing. Therefore if his goods ſhall remain 
for any length of time unſold, and that his 
capital is but ſufficient to carry on his mer- 
angle traffical intercourſe with man, he 
will not be able to contribute his mite to 
enlarge your commerce, which would 4 
tne 


the event of things increaſe the amount of 
the national revenue. | 


* 


- 


As each of your merchants ſhall diſcover, 


-_ 


that they are in their tratfical dealings, ex- 
poſed to loling difficulties which their wil- 
dom cannot counteract, they will then di- 
miniſh the circle of their commercial af- 
fairs. Your: diſtiller, your tanner, &c. &c. 
though they have in their poſſeſſion a ſuffi- 
ciency of paper currency to purchaſe the ſe- 
veral articles belonging to their different 
traffical profeſſions, yet the extent of their 
commercial intercourſe with the ſtate, muſt 
be proportioned to the quantum of the ſpe- 
cie that they ſhall be able to procure ; fince 
the government refuſes to accept of a paper 
currency, in payment of thoſe exciſe duties 
to which they are ſubject by the laws of 
the ſtate. Now that they cannot from the 
ſcarcity of money, obtain but half ſpecie to 
pay their monthly exciſe duties, they mult 
in order to accommodate their buſineſs to 
the improvident impolitic meaſures of gov- 

ernment, confine in future, to a narrower 
icale, the exerciſe of their different profeſ- 
Hons, to the prejudice of the general com- 
'merce of the ſtate, which. will inevitably 
lead to the diminution of the national re- 
venue. If from a ſcarcity of money, each 
diftiller, and each tanner, &c. &c. ſhall be 
obliged to curtail their buſineſs in the ſame 

degree as the ſtate will be deprived of its 


current ſpecie, you will in a ſhort time have 


neither commerce nor revenue. e 
cp pre N 2 e 
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vernment, ſhould now exclude it from a 


G 05 


A kttle reflection on the part of govern- 
ment, would ſoon convince its ſeveral mem 
bers, that they are. playing a lofing game, 
by. adhering ſtrictly in the colleQtion of the 
different ces of the: national revenue, 
ta rules and to euſtoms whoſe efficient cauſe 


no longer exiſts. Why not deviate from an 


eſtabliſhed. mode that is now in direct op- 
poſition to the various intereſts of the peo- 


e, and to the welfare of the ſtate? The 
ame, reaſon. that recommended it to go- 


2 eral. practice. It ſhould be made on 
part of admin iſtration, to to ſubmit it- 
ſelf .. the indiſpenſible pecuniary: conveni- 
_ ence of the different members of the ſtate, 
who are engaged in its internal and exter- 
nal commerce. - the firſt inſtance, 
bros ght into general uſe for the benefit of | 
the people at large; for that very reaſon, as 


it: now. militates indiſcriminately yon fir 


their ſeveral ſeparate intereſts, - it ſhould: 
ceaſe in a qualified manner to operate. This 
change in the payment of the ſeveral dues: 


- arifing out of the national revenue, could 


not affect it to its prejudice ; neither would: 


wt incommode the government; if adminiſ- 


tration knew how to avail themſelves of it. 
In order to qualify a perſon, that he 
may be priviledged to offer paper cur- 
rency, as payment to the revenue, he 
ſhould on that occaſion, give ſuch aſſurance 
as government ſhall require of him, that 
he does not poſſeſs more ſpecie, than what 
he then offers in diſchar ge of the amount 3 
the 


(19S) © 


thay duties and euſtoms, or of either of cha 


due of. him to the national revenue, and 
that he has not, in any manner, with a 
view to elude the payment of it in ſpecie, ; 


handed over money to any perſon, - He, 
who bas not any ſpecie, ſhould for the ſame 


af the cuſtoms, &. e. in 
vernment ſhould: think fit to 


cepted in another, as payment for the du- 


ties, and cuſtoms arifing out of that coun- 
ty. By this laſt xeſtriction, the cireulation 
af the different paper currency of this king- 


dom, would be confined to the diſtri in 


which it was, in the firſt inſtance iſſued. 
1 therefare; any loſs, ſhould. take place 


through: the. 2 — of any of your banking- 


houſes, it would juſtly attach "Itſelf to thoſe . 
for whoſe: convenience, and: benefit me 2 


notes have been iſſued. 


That government ſhould experience, as. 
little inconvenience,. as poſſible. from its. 
efforts to promote the welfare, and the fur- 
ther extenſion of your internal, and exter- 
nal commerce, the notes of the national bank. 


A be e by the x: dhllexent, collec- 
8, . 


reaſons gi ve the like aſſurance, that he does 
not peſſeſs any money, nor any perſon for 
his uſe: with a view to. elude. the payment 
cie. It go- 
ubject, to any 
further reftrictiens, the acceptance of a pa- 
per currency in payment of the ſeveral na- 
tional. demands, ariſing out of the revenue. 
af the. flate, it might * extended to the 
choice of bankers notes, and. that the pa- 
per currency af one county ſhould not be ac- 
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tors 6 the ſtate, throughout each diſtrict, 


in payment of the ſeveral duties and cul. . 


toms, ariſing out of the national revenue. 
But then theſe notes ſhould not be accepted 
without an aſſurance on the part of the per 


ſon who tenders them, that he does not ol 


ſeſs any more ſpecie than what he offers 


in payment of the duties, and cuſtoms, or 
of either of them, due of him and that any 


perſon has not for his uſe, any money with 


a view to elude the payment of theſe du- 


ties and cuſtoms &c, &c. in ſpecie. If he 


Poſleſſes not any money to pay either, or 
both of them, he ſhould then give ſuch aſ- 


ſurance, as ſhall be required of him, that 
he does not poſſeſs any, nor any perſon for 


| his uſe, with an intent to evade the pay- 


ment of the duties and cuſtoms, or either 


of them in ſpecie. The notes of the national 
bank, ſhould in preference to thoſe of pri- 
vate bankers, be accepted by the ſeveral 
collectors of the' duties and cuſtoms of the 
Rate. 1 

| :Attemivifiration would do well to prohibit 
all other notes from being offered as a ten- 
der in payment of the ſeveral demands 
arifing out of the revenue, until an affu- 
rance was given, that either he or they did 


not potſeſs any ſuch notes, or that he or 


they did not poſſeſs any more of them than 
what was preſented for acceptance. In or- 
der to facilitate theſe notes in places re- 
maote from the capital of the kingdom, each 


2 untry banker ſhould not be permitted to 


demand 


* 
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demand any premium from him, who ſhall 
exchange with them their notes for thoſe 
of the-national bank. They ſhould forego 
ſo penurious a profit, fince it is to accom- 
modate the public, from whence the acqui- 
lition of all their wealth is derived. 5 
Theſe ſeveral reſtrictions, are deſigned to 
obviate as much as poſſible, every inconve- 
nience that might be introduced into the 
adminiſtration. — ublic affairs, from a 
change in the preſent mode of paying the 
national dues, ariſing out of the ſeveral 
branches of the revenue. But that the 
amount of them in each county of this 
great kingdom, is at all times either more 
or leſs than the ſum total of thoſe expen- 
ditures that is required for the adminiſtra- 
tion of its public affairs, miniſters could not 
make any objection to the mode which is 
now recommended to them, in order to fa- 
cilitate the payment of the national dyes. It 
is the inequality which muſt exiſt in each 
county between its civil expenditures, and 
the amount of its duties and cuſtoms, that 
the notes of the national bank ſhould be 
preferred to thoſe-of private bankers, as a 
payment in diſcharge. of the public dues. 
In whatever county the receipts of its cuſ- 
toms and of its duties exceed the amount 
of its civil expences, its various collectors 
ſhould in diſcharging them, firſt make uſe 
of, for that purpoſe, the paper currency of 
that county. By this means the national 
bank notes, and the money that will be re- 


ceived”, 


F *: theſe modes: and cuftonis now ſubject the 


7 s "A * not BY: DRIVE: of mg very toſs, | 
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_ ceived from time to time än the collection 
of its ſeveral duties and euftorns, 3 
the government to remit the ſurplus to 

whatever ewe in the ſtate it ſhall be moſt 

W 

1 does not require che prophetic f irit of 

an Haiah to know, that a ffritt adherence 
on che part of government, to the eftabliſh- 
ed modes and han wet of colleCting 1 the na- 
tional revenue; will better enable its miniſ(. 
ters than any deviatieg from them, to re- 
mit to the capital the ſurplus of each oon. 
ty. The facility with which they will ac- 
cCompliſh fo deſirable an Shject, ſhall ariſe 
out of the diminution of the national reve. 
nue, As the current ſpecie of the flate deaſ- 
es to circulate, your internal and external 
commeree muſt meet with fach obſtructi- 
ons, as will reduce them to ſo low an ebb, 
that the amount of the duties and cuftoms 
of each county, ſhall not be in a little time 

3 ſufficient to diſcharge their civil expences. 
Government ſhbuld therefore removg every 

oblſlacle tliat impedes the welfare of che in- 

ternal and external commerce of the fate. 

Tf adminiftration, by adheriug to theſe ef 

tabliſhed modes and euftome, ſhall protect 
the nation from à loſs of one ſhilling; in the 

pound ſterling, . rough the more ſecure 
payment of its revenual dues, what can it 
avail the people? the reſtrictions, to which 


internal and external commerce of the ſtate, 


but 


* 
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but they are interrupting a mutual trafi- 
cal intercourſe among a trading people, that 
are indebted to it for its commercial exiſt- 
ence. If one is ſuffered to ſubmit to either 
of two evils, it is but wiſdom to make choice 
of the leaſt; yet, by your government that 
rule is now inverted to the oppreſſion of the 
peop e, and to the impoveriſhment of the 
o N 
19 A general circulation of exchequer bills, 
= or debentures, if conſtituted by the legiſla- 
- thre a legal tender, would do more to pre- 
ſerve the current ſpecie of the ſtate from be- 
ing monopolized by the monied-men, than 
. any other remedy that could be deviſed. 
This paper currency muſt in time, like the 
_ five hundred thouſands of pounds centre in 
them. Thus would their demands on the 
ſeveral individuals of the ſtate be reduced, 
KL and thus, in the ſame proportion, their all- 
| devouring claim to the current ſpecie of the 
ſtate would be daily leſſening. The regular 
payment of the five per cent intefeſt, which 
would be affixed to that paper currency, 
ſhall fo ſtrongly recommend them to the at- 
tention and to the affection of their owners, 
that, in a little time, it would not be brought 
again into circulation. It is admitted, that 
ſuch an event might take place, but then, 
no coneluſion can be drawn from thetice, 
that it will be to the prejudice of the inter- 
nal and external commerce of the ſtate, or 
that it will involve the nation into difficul- 
ties, like thoſe, which France has experien- 
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ced,. not from the uſe, but from the abuſe. 


of her paper currency. « 
The funds that were appropriated by 
her adminiſtration for the payment of it, 
were very ſoon inadequate to that end, 
and it was iſſued to ſo enormous an amount, 
that it Was incalculable. As if it were to 
encreaſe a million fold the national ills, 
that her ſyſtem of finance could poſſibly _ 


introduce into the ſtate her paper currency 


was ſo divided, ſubdivided, and reſubdivid-. 
ed, that their minuteneſs ! in point of va, 
lue, conſpired. more than any other cauſe, 
to bring 1t into general circulation z in ſhort 
a livre was ſufficient to entitle any perſon 


5 rank as a creditor of that unhappy nati- 


This circumſtance enabled her ſeveral 
individuals to poſſeſs, at all times, more or 
leſs of her paper currency. It was obtained 
with the greateſt facility by the profuſe man- 
ner in which it was diſtributed among her 


different miniſters, that were appointed to 


act in their ſeparate departments. _ It was 


rendered more eaſy from the improvident, 
and embezzling uſe that was made, of that 
paper currency, by thoſe miniſters. All 


theſe circumſtances contributed to introduce 
more of it into market, than could be ex- 


changed for the various articles. of life. 


Hence it enhanced their value, only in re- 


; ſpect of paper Currenc 7 whilſt that of pa- 


per currency in reſpect of the various arti- 


cles of life was in the ſame degree re- 


duced. 


* 
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There is atiother circumſtance; that has 
had a much greater tendency to depreciate 
the value of her paper currency, than thoſe 

which have been already mentioned. The 
amount of it from its inceſſant encreaſe by 
government, in a little time exceeded the 
value of the funds, that had been aſſigned 
to the people, as a ſecurity for its pay- 
ment. When this circumſtance was diſco- 

vered by the-public, her ' paper currency 
then ſuffered a depreſſion in value, hither- 
to unknown in the commercial affairs of 
Europe. The alarms, and the fears of the 
people on that occaſion, contributed to de- 
preciate, further fill its value; infinitely 
more than what the funds deſigned for its 
payment, were deficient in reponſibility. 
Though all theſe events did take place in 
that unhappy country, yet the circulation 
of her paper currency did not virtually en- 
hance among her people, the different ar- 
ticles of life. If a perſon for a livre in ſpe- 


cie, granting it to have been the uſual price 


for beef by the pound, purchaſes fifteen 
livres paper currency, which he exchanges - 
for a pound of beef, and if he, in the ſame + 
manner, Procures all the different articles 
of life, in what reſpect then has the circu- 
lation of her paper currency advanced the 
price of the ſeveral articles of life. ; 
If the various miniſters of France had 
confined her paper currency to the uſe for 
which it was firft introduced into that na- 
tion, her people would not have been ſub- 

N 0 2 . _ 
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ject to any internal, or external commercial 
11] that could have reſulted from it; neither 
would they haveexperienced the Rate lun- 
der and rapine, that have been impoſed on 
them, through the medium of its egalized 
circulation. Their obje& has uniformly 


been conqueſt, not peace. To the comple- . 


tion of that wiſh, each principle of huma- 


nity and of juſtice, and every conſideration, 


eit er of note or of prudence, have been 
without meaſure ſacrificed. Their firſt, 
their greateſt wiſh, is to fraternize each 
contiguous, each convenient part of Europe, 
as will beſt in future, enable that nation to 
lord it o'er the reſt of Europe, from whence 
The. will, in a little time, export the ſame 
domineering political ſyſtem into every 
quarter of this terreſtrial globe. 

Forthe ſake of argument itſhall be grant- 
ed, that the circulation of exchequer bills 
or debentures. to the amount of three milli- 
ons of pounds ſterling, will raiſe the price of 

the different articles of life. This — 


ſtance muſt be introduced into the ſtate, in- 


finitely in a greater degree from a borrowed 
loan to that amount. It muſt bring into 
circulation at leaſt, three million pieces of 


money, equal to the three millions of pounds 


ſterling. No doubt can ariſe, but that from 
the minuteneſs of their value, and the great- 


neſs of their number, their circulation muſt 


enhance the price of the various articles of 
life a million fold more, than the iſſuing an 
equal, number of exchequer bills, or deben- 


ruxes 


(0 
- tures for fifties, twenties, and tens of pounds 
ſterling to the amount of three millions of 
pounds ſterling. You have been told that 
your chancellor of the exchequer, acknow- 
ledged in his official eapacity, in the moſt 
handſome manner; during the laſt ſeſſions 
of your late parliament, that not any thing 
can be more pernicious to the flate, than the 
raiſing the national ſupplies by a foreign 
Joan. Why not then, of two evils chooſe, 
J —. aan. 
That theſe exchequer bills or debentures, 
may not ſuffer any diminution in the opi- 
nion of the public, from the introduction of 
forged ones into the commercial market, 
each proprietor, on making uſe of them as 
a legal tender, ſhould be obliged to endorſe 
his name on the back of them, in the ſame 
manner as has been recommended in reſpect 
of guinea bank notes. In order to attach to 
them every degree of repute that is poſſi- 
ble, each endorſer ſhould be entitled, in caſe 
of a forgery, to recover the one from the 
other, as if endorſers to a bill of exchange. 


The intereſt of five per cent arifing on each 


of theſe exchequer bills or debentures, ſhould 
be payable on one and the ſame day. It 
ſhould be punctually diſcharged by the dif- 
ferent collectors of the national revenue, 
with fuch marks of notoriety, that he, or 
they, to whom this circulating paper ſhall 
be preſented as a legal tender, may be able 
to judge accurately, what demand of inte- 
reſt is due on it. Some trifling difficulty, 
— On 
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on its being transferred from one to anẽo- 


ther, may await the calculating the amount 


of intereſt, that ſhall then be due. This 
circumſtance may be urged, as an objection 
againſt the introduction of this paper cur- 
rency into commercial affairs. No amount 
of intereſt ſhould therefore be ſuffered to be 
brought into calculation, except ſuch as ex- 


ceeded one whole half year. Thus would 


this difficulty in a great meaſure be obviat- 


ed, whilſt it mall tend to check the circula- 


tion of that paper currency. 1 A 
There is no claſs of men in the fints; that 


ſhould leſs object to the circulation of a go- 


vernment paper currency with a five per 


cent affixed to it, than the proprietors of the 
national bank, or thoſe of private banking 


houſes. It muſt enrich them, if they will 


but avail themſelves of it. In the courſe of 


its cireulation, a part of it from their exten- 
five commercial intercourſe with the diffe- 
rent members of the ſtate, muſt centre with 
them. It is their intereſt not to part with 
it for the ſake of the five per cent, but to 


- circulate their notes in the place 11 it, for 


the ſake of a fix per cent. When the day 


of reckoning comes to take place handed 
them and the public, it will ſerve in the 


place of Caſh, This 2 per currency, toge- 
ther with the notes of this, and of the ſiſter 
kingdom, would form a fund for the pro- 
prietors of the ſeveral private banking houſ- 


es, againſt the day of a general reckoning, 


that would enable then to meet-the , | 
0 
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of the public, with leſsprej ;udice to the com- 


mercial affairs of the ſtate, than the hoard- 
ing up the current ſpecie of the n 


for that purpoſe. 


If ever there was an opinion mort erro. 


neous than another, it is, that a paper cur- 


rency can enhanee the value of the ſeveral 
articles of life; however reſpeQable its ad- 


vocates may be, in regard to their general 


information of other matters, they have im- 
poſed on the world an error, reſulting from 


the want of knowledge in the firſt leading 


prog of the traffical affairs of commer- 
Neither a paper currency, nor a 
partial influx of money, are of themſelves 


able to effect it. When that event takes 
place, it muſt either ariſe out of natural 
cauſes, which are not ſubje& to the control 
of man, or out of others, which time only 


can bring to maturity. The poverty of the 


people will retard that event from taking 
place, in the ſame degree, that their wealth 


will haſten its completion. The different 
effects ariſing out of theſe two circumſtan- 
ces, are deſerving of the moſt ſerious conſi- 


deration. The firſt of them will always 
{ubject the people to want and to miſery, - 


and the other enſures them peace with 
themſelves, and plenty at home. 4 


This kingdom, will ſoon be without either 


commerce or trade, now that the circulation 


of its current ſpecie is daily decreaſing. It 
is abſolutely ſo ſearce a commodity, that the 
2 of a guinea bank note, is not only a 

WES. - 4 
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t favor conferred,' but the obtain. 


- very, grea 

is. als attended, at times, with great 
4 1 It is become ſo much an object of 
traffic, at in ſome places no note will be ex- 


changed for money, without a {mall premi- 
um to the pound ſterling g. It Seven whiſper- 
ed that from the ſame cauſe, your pawn-bro- 
ers, this unconſcionable dignified elaſs of 
men, muſt ceaſe to purſue their uſurious- like 
bufineſs, though they are in the habit of 8. 
ceiving the enormous profit of thirty 
cent of each pecuniary Ioan. The fldiery 
in like manner, feels this depreſſion of pub- 
lic affairs. He, the defender of your coun- 
try; the avenger of its foreign foes; he Who 
acquires laurels te adorn the brow of others, 
and who conquers” not for | himſelf ; he, 
who enſures to you the poſfeſſion and the 
enjoyment. of your wealth; he; whole cou 
rage; bravery, and fidelity are protecting 
the ſucceſſion. of your ineftimable conſtitu- 
tion from the panlevelant deligns of its in- 
ternal, and external foes, is often obliged to 
Wait for hours, before he ean obtain the 
change of a guinea bank note, to DUF food 
for uh ſuſtenance of life. 
- Bluſh ye monied men! bluſh ye ingrate! 
"chaps the hour is not far off, when your 
- lel{-ſup oſed pecuniary ſccutity, like a dag- 
ger, fh eee on you, to infliét vou with 
thets ills; that 09 mental impotence has 
without 3 been heaping upon others. 
Know ye for your comfort, that ye are per- 
ſonally known to every individual in the 
Rate. | bk ines 
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Guinen bank notes, or thoſe of a greater 
amount, will anſwer very well for the ac- 
commodation of the wholeſale dealer, and 
of thoſe, whoſe demands either to pay, or 
to receive, are greater than the ſum of one 


guinea. The ſmalleſt of them 1 18. not ſuffi- 


ciently accommodating for the retailer, 
whoſe traffical dealing with the loweſt or- 
ders of the people, does not in general ex- 
ceed at any one time the value of a ſhilling. 
He muſt feel in a moſt oppreſſive manner 
the ills reſulting from the want of the circu- 
lation of the current ſpecie of the ſtate. If 
he has it not in his power to change for his 
Luſtomer a guinea bank note, be is ſure to 
be interrupted in the. fale of his goods. The 
cuſtomer. then endeavours. to accommodate 
himſelf at other ſhops, where he finds Lit 
| equally difficult to obtain the-change. - 
is now abſolutely obliged, either to 8 
mize his little ſtock on hand, or to reconcile 
himſelf to the want of theſe things, which 
he cannot purchaſe, until he firſt procures 
the change of his guinea bank note. For 
him to Sconomize his little means, is but 
an expreſſion to make known to you, that 
he is viſited by want and famine, until he 
15 enabled to purchaſe the different neceſſa- 
ries of life. The retailer of them will have 
the leſs ſale, the longer that the lower or- 
ders of the people are impeded from buy ying 
them; therefore the wholeſale «merchant, 
who diſpoſes of his goods through the 
en 4 the retaj Lill not import the 


fame 
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ſame quantity as uſual, This ifervation 
is equally applicable, to each commercial 
elaſs of men in the ſtate. Thus and thus, 
the national revenue is daily decreaſing, 
from the ſtate's being e of the uſe 
of its ſpecje. 

An adminifirativh,. that can ELSE the 
diftreſſes of the people with the ſame apa- | 
thy of ſoul, which your miniſters have dif, 
played in the government of this great 
kingdom, is unpardonable. A filver, and 
a copper coinage took place in the ſiſter 
kingdom, to obviate as much as, poſſible 
each commercial difficulty: that could ariſe 
out of any ſtoppage of the. circulation of its 
ſpecie. Here nothing has been done to 
i meet a combination of political .and ſocial 
iülls, that are inceſſantly taking place from 
a total ſuppreſſion of the circulation of its 
ſpecie. Such negligence in your miniſters 

ſeems to indicate, that nature on the for- 

mation of each people, had endowed the 
one more than the other, with a greater 
degree of ſenſibility. However falſe in re- 
ality the opinion may be, yet it is Jufti- 
bel by the patient diſgraceful manner” in 
: a x of you have hitherto ſubmitted to the in 
Jurious: political ſupineneſs of your adminiſ- 
tration. A copper coinage could have been 
long ſince effected in this kingdom without 
Webing the nation to any expence. 
It might be introduced into the ways and 
means of railing the national ſupplies the 


N next meeting of parliament. This coinage 
Fo £74 | ſhould 
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ſhould confilt of an equal number of pence, 
two-pences, and three-pences ; each piece, 
in order to prevent counterfeits as much as 
poſſible, ought to be the full value of the 
copper, including the expence of coinage: 
Government may Hue it out into circulati- 

on in any manner that its miniſters might 

| recommend; but then a ſufficient quanti- 

E ty of it ought to be ſent to the different 
plwaces; where it is cuſtomary to have the 

army quartered, that the inhabitants may 

be able to accommodate each ſoldier with 
the change of his guinea bank note. An 
abundance of this coinage, together with the | 

1 ifſuing out half-guinea bank notes, would 
anſwer for a moſt excellent ſubſtitute in the 
place of the circulating ſpecie of the king- 
dom. If ſuch a meaſure would be carried 
into immediate effect, the ſtate would no 
longer be ſubject to theſe commercial re- 
ſtraints, that are the cauſe of thoſe differ- 

ent ills under which the people are now 
ſuffering. As this coinage ſhall be intro- - 

duced into uſe by government, it ſhould be 
applied to the payment of the national de- 
bentures, It will be a laving to the ſtate of 
a hve per cent in Proportion to the amount 
of the copper coinage. 
Ao bank ſhould be perſuaded to iſſue out 
a note for a ſmaller amount than a half- 
guinea. ' Even theſe notes, if brought into 
circulation, ought to be, like guinea bank 
notes, endorſed, andlike guinea bank notes; 
in caſe ofa forger y, it ſhould he recoveredin 
P2 - > ohh 
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the ſame manner. It would be impoſſible 
to ſubject notes of a leſs value to theſe re- 
ations, No individual in any line of bu- 
lineſs could command ſufficient time to en. 
dorſe, and to have endorſed, each note of a 
ſmaller value. Though he could command 
time for that Purpoie, ſtill he would not ſub. 
mit to ſuch inceflant, trouble. The leſs va- 
lue the notes ſhall be, the more liable they 
are to be forged, The rapidity with which 
they muſt circulate, and the trifling inſpec- 
tion to which they would be ſubject, on be- 
ing handed over from one to another, may 
influence ſome men to forge them. If a for- 
gery ſhould take Phage among them, on its 
being diſcovered: by the people, their ap- 
prehenſions and fears will perſuade them 
to ſuſpect the genuineneſs of the larger 
ones. Such a circumſtance's taking place, 
would withdraw the public confidence from 
every banker's note in the kingdom. It 
would be then impoſſible to calculate the 
greatneſs of the commercial ills to which 
the people would in common be ſubject. 
Thote, to which they are now expoſed muſt 
be but very trivial, in compariſon to thoſe 
that would be then introduced into the 
{tate. : 3 22 . 
The private and public 1lls that aroſe out 
of the paper currency of France, afford a 
very forcible argument againſt its admit- 
tance .into all commercial. countries. But 
then, if each meaſure is to be rejected, be- 
cauſe it is nat free from abuſe, it would be 
A. 1 5 impoſſible 
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ae. as would be accep- 
erence of circumſtances, 


poſſible to deviſe 
table. From a d 
the paper currenc 


the paper currency of the French nation in- 
to diſrepute. 


Here it is applied to enlarge the [vera 5 
capitals of your different manufacturers, 


your merchants, your tradeſmen, and your 


mechanics, &c. &c, whoſe means in general 
are not ſufficient to enable them to extend 
the internal, and external commerce of the 


ſtate, equal either to its importunities, or 


to its opportunities. It was iſſued there only „ 
for the purpoſe of adminiſtering relief ES: 


inceſſant, importuning exigencies of that 
nation, whoſe wants were-inlatiable. ' 


It is ifſued in this. kingdom, under the 


; po of thoſe, whoſe Private intereſts are 


immediately connected with it. In France 
it was introduced into circulation, under the 


dominion of men, whoſe private concerns 


terially affected by its abuſe. The pecula- 


tions of office, more than compenſated, at 
all times, any injury to which they might 


be ſubjected from any public Glamity, ari- 


fing out of the eee 0 nations * 


perty. 
The end for Which a paper currency 18 1 


ſued in this kingdom, confines the amount 


of it, and the number to whom it is deliver- 


ed is equally limited. The inceſſant impor- 
tuning ſtate neceffities of France, obliged 


her 


y of this-kingdom, is not 
ſubject to the manifold abuſes, that brought 


were ſo remote, that they could not be ma- 
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her to make uſe of it without meaſure. This 
circumſtance, andthe want of economy and 
of fidelity in all her public departments, 
introduced among the people at large an in- 
flux of paper currency, greater than the va- 
lue of the national fund, that was aſſigned 
by her government for the payment of it. 
Men like bankers, who are in the habit 
of calculating the value of every fixpence, 
and whoſe property is ſubject to the pay- 
ment of their notes, will not iſſue them into 
circulation, but through the means of thoſe 
who are entitled ta their confidence, It is 
ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that ſuch men will 
betray the truſt repoſed in them by the pub- 
lic, when they themſelves would mately 
be the e No banking failure of late 
years can be brought forward in contradic- 
tion of that aſſertion. .1t is true, that a few 
of them has, from time to time ſtopped pay- 
ment, but then the public did not in conſe- 
quence of it, ſuffer any pecuniary 1 
It has been proved, that in times of pub- 
lic alarm, and of danger, no banking-houſe 
can provide a. ſufficiency of. money to an- 
ſwer immediately the payment of all its 
notes. Perhaps a few individuals, who are 
always viewing men and things. through 
falſe opticks, will not admit it to be true, 
becauſe the houſe of Meſfieurs Pikes, du- 
ring the late public alarm, continued to pay 
all its notes on demand. Theſe gentlemen 
are more indebted for this difference of cir- 
eumſtance in their affairs to chance, than 
/ either 


I 
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either to their ſuperior ſagacity, or to their 
provident wiſdom. They had for at leaſt ten 
months previous to the general alarm, de- 
elined all buſineſs in refvebt of lending mo- 
ney. It was not a reſolution that was Torm- 
ed in conſequence of the complexion of ei- 
ther commercial or public affairs. It was 
the reſult of a family quarrel; one partner 
would have Jack 1 in, and Tom out, and the 
other would have Jack out, and Tom! in. 
From the time of their partial ceſſation 
from buſineſs, to the day of the late invafi- 
on, theſe gentlemen were unremittingly em- 
ployed in collecting the ſeveral demands due 
to them. It was their duty to expedite it 
as much as poſſible, in order to provide a- 
gainſt the payment of their various notes, 
that could not be kept in circulation, but 
through the commercial intercourſe of tlic 
to whom they were in the habit of paſſing, 
from time to time, their paper by way of 
loan. Theſe gentlemen did not, until with- 
in two months of the invaſion, decidedly de- 
clare againſt tranſacting buſineſs as bfu. 
Though they were then determined, that 
they EY not in future accommodate any 
individual with a loan; yet their houſe was 
held out to the public, as an aſſylum for its 
guineas. This kind proffer was nes of 
by the monied men, as a commercial ſanc- ; 
tum ſanQtorum for their wealth. Such as 
were indebted to their houſe, were obliged 
to diſcharge in due time the remaining part 
of their ſeveral debts. From the co-opera- 
tion 
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tion of all theſe circumſtances, their cir- 
culating paper at the rate of nineteen to 
twenty, muſt have been paid long ere the 
invaſion took place. They muſt from the 
co-operation of the fine circumſtances, 
have been provided with ſpecie for the pay- 
ment of ſuch of their notes, as were then in 
circulation, Whence then their pecuniary 
arrogance, their ſelf-created importance, 
their public vain boaſting, that they had a 
_ golden guinea agdinſt each. of their paper 
guineas? . . 
An impartial, but a true ivelligation' of 
the caufes, that created a diſtinction be- 
tween their banking-houſe, and thoſe of 
others, is of much importance to the in- 


_ ternal and external commerce of the ſtate. 


As long as their houſe is held forth to the 
world, as an exception to the general rule 
cc that no banking-houſe can in times of 
« public alarm, and of danger, provide a 

« ſufficiency of ſpecie to anſwer immedi- 
« ately the payment of all its notes,” the 
rablic: will not be reconciled to the paper 

currency of your. feveral bankers. For the 
ſake of argument let it be ſuppoſed, that 
previous to the day of invaſion, the houſe 
of Meſſieurs Pikes had been in the habit of 


tranſaQting as uſual their buſineſs. - Their 


notes that would then have been in eircula- 
tion; would have amonnted to, at leaſt two 
hundred thouſands of pounds ſterling. In 


What manner could they have diſcharged 


that ſum if immediate Fe had been 
demanded 
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demandled by the ſeveral proprietors of theis 
cixculating notes. It. is more than probable, 
that the ſpecie, which might then be in 
their. poſſeſſion, would not have been ade- 
quate mo the payment of their accountable 
eseipts. If they even had diſpoſed of the 
fixt; thouſand hae? ſterling of ſtock, that 
belongs fo one of the partners, it would 
not have. been ſufficient to have met the 
preſſing exigencies of that houſe. Though 
that amount of ſtock is brought. into 25 
lation as ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, yet 
from the reduced price of the xommodity, 
it would not 5 have been ſold for a 
greater ſum, than forty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. From this ſtatement. of their af. 
fairs, fince their pecuniary reſources could 
not have; been more abundant, than thoſe of 
other brother-bankers, they muſt, like them 
from the ſame cauſes, have failed in the 
punftual payment of their notes. | 
It is no ten months ſince your REAL” 
turers, and the lower orders of the Pe le 
have been viſited by want and miſery ; fill - 
nothing has been done to alleviate. . diſt + . 
treſs. This unmeaning ſupineneſs in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, has entailed.” 
on them a meaſure, of wretchedneſs, that 
has rendered it highly criminal. It the 
voice of humanity is not ſufficiently, 1 pb 
ful, to awaken your miniſters to a . TER 
their duty, ſelf-intereſt ſhould perſuade 1 7 oa 
to act a more political part, A miniſter en- 
Joys his place no Tonger, than until the cala- 
mities -, 
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mities of the people are rendered by his im- 
potency inſupportable. Their voice then 
obliges him, amid the ſhouts and acclamati- 
. ons of the populace, to retreat unpitied, tho 
encumbered with diſgrace and infamy. Vou 
have your patriots too, who, in the fulneſs 
of their wiſdom, like doctor San Grado, are 
for adminiſtering the ſame remedy for each 
diſeaſe incident to the body:politic. Unfor- 
tunate nation, thou, who canſt not find in 
the multitude of thy counſellors, ſuch wil. 
dom as could protest the lower orders of thy 
people, from the inſuf pportable Se 
and wretchedneſs of life. CGH? FN 

Mr. m in his laconic manner, . 4 
the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſions of your late par- 
liament, came forward as uſual, from go- 
vernment, to- acquaint the houſe, that tho? 
the private charities were very great, yet 
they were not adequate to the relief of your 
ſuffering manufacturers. He alſo ee | 
the houſe, that it was therefore in contem- 
plation, to afford the ſeveral proprietors of 
your different manufactures ſuch pecuniary. 
- aid, as would enable them'to employ the 
working manufaQturer. He was kind and 
gracious enough to obſerve at the ſame time, 
that the manufacturers were a uſeful body 
in the ſtate. Would to the Gods they had 
e ſent it by a better meſſenger.” of this 

ſcheme, like the furrows of the deep, no 
trace remains behind. Good God! what a 
mockery, what an inſult to the feelings of 


2 people viſited by miſery and by famine. 
= . Majeſty 
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. 
Majeſty in the plenitude of eaſtern deſpot- 


iſm, could not Have done more to alienate 


- 


the affections of the people... 
From what was ſaid by Mr. P. in reſpect 
of that ſubject, it appeared, as if it had been 
the intention of government to accommo- 
date the ſeveral proprietors of your different 
manufactures with debentures. If that mea- 
ſure had been followed up by its miniſters 


with impartiality and with wiſdom, it would 


have been a greater preventative againſt 
_ miſdemeanors, and every ſpecies of treaſon, 
than the criminal part of your laws. The 
body of the people would then have been 
more uſefully employed to their country's 
good, than in forming aſſociations and con- 
ſpiracies to annihilate the conſtitution, and 
to imole you in its ruins. Idleneſs produ- 
ced by inoccupation, affords the moſt favor- 
able ſeaſon for their growth, and for their 
ripening into maturity, when, like exotics 
in any other clime, they would wither, and 
they would decay away. 1 
The preſent, and the growing decreaſe of 


your national revenue, affords an incontro- 


vertible, though a melancholy argument, to 


prove how impolitic it is, to place at too re- 


mote a diſtance from the commercial ſcene 


of action, the lower orders of the people. If 


that deficiency of the national revenue was 
cauſed by an abſolute inherent poverty in 
the flate, no man who was verſed in poli. 


| tics and in commercial affairs, would heſi- 


tate to announce to the world the approach- 


_ ing 
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ing decline, and fall of your empire. No 
ſtate can be viſited by a ſtronger ſymptom of 
a national decay. As in the human body, ſo 
in the body politic, if it be not retarded in its 
rogreſs, and then removed, it will, either 
ooner or later bring on the diſſolution of the 
ftate. " (1.04% 4 
Since government has confeſſed, that the lou 
er orders of the people are a uſeful body to the 
ate, let its miniſters deviſe ſome mode, 
that will reſtore to them the exerciſe, and 
the uſe of their various occupations in life. 
Even thoſe then, who compoſe the loweft 
order in the ſtate, will enjoy, as uſual the 
pecuniary means, that did enable its ſeveral 
members to conſume in greater quantities 
the exciſable commodities, A national re- 
venue cannot be productive, without the ge- 
neral aſſiſtance of the lower orders of the. 
people. It is to this cauſe that a great 
empire muſt be indebted for its means fo 
meet the exigencies of its government; their 
mite in political calculations, from the great- 
neſs of their number, ſhould not be over- 
looked by the minifter. In reſpect of quan- 
tity, it is like innumerable fractions, that 
vrhen reduced to one whole ſum, ſurpriſe 
and amaze. He, who in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, wiſhed that this kingdom had been 
| buried in the ocean, provided the inhabi- 
tants were eftabliſhed in the fiſter kingdom, 
ow a man fitted for the firſt miniſterial of- 


Now, 


| 
| 
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Now, in order to fupply the deficiency of 
the old taxes, muſt be impoſed on the 


ſtate. But then, ſuch ſhould be made choice 


of, as will; if poſſible affect only the higher 

ranks of the people. Where is the wiſdom 
to ſubject the ſeveral individuals of the lower 
orders in the ſtate to more taxes, whole penu- 
ry and miſery are the efficient cauſe of the 
deficiencies in the national revenue. The mi- 
niſter of a {tate which is emerging, but by flow 


degrees into general opulence, will not, if 


he is verſed in political, and commercial af- 

fairs, make them his chief objec of taxati- 
on, that like a later ſwarm, on being fed 
from the honey of a more early one, they 


ſhould in * vield in greater abundance. 


Hats of a certain value, 1 is a moſt excellent 
object for taxation; ſo is plate, with the ex- 
ception of a few articles to a certain amount: 


nay, infimitely more ſo, if you will but re- 


flect, that every ounce of filver, which has 
from a fondneſs for a diſtinctional ſhow, 
and parade in life, been rendered a com- 
mercial caput mortuum, is ſo much taken 
away from the circulating fund, through 
the means of which one commodity is ex- 


changed with greater facilty for 3 
Behold it in another point of view! You 
will then admit, that it is an object of the 
. rſt magnitude for taxation. It is to the 


owner, from its not being in commercial 
circulation a loſs of a ſix per cent intereſt, 
who 1s thereby deprived of ſo much means, 


that would other wife enable him to pur- 


chaſe 
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chaſe more of the other different articles of 
life. Befide, from its durableneſs, it is ſub- 
ject to ſo little wear, and tare, that the uſe 
of it excludes a more general conſumption 
of the other commodities, that have not that 
quality attached to them, which is the ve- 
ry li fe and ſoul of all commercial intercourſe 
between man, and man. | 

- There are other objects for taxation, e- 
Ea deſerving the attention of government, 
uch as dogs, 1 ſervants, horſes 
merely for parade, and pleaſure, and thoſe 


for whoſe uſe and benefit the game laws 63 


have been enacted, in excluſion to the na- 
tural rights of the body of the people. Such 
perſons ſhould be taxed, if it were only to 
reconcile the minds of the different mem- 
bers of the ſtate to ſo invidious a diſtincti- 
on. Since they enjoy the purchaſe,” why 
not pay the price? Like a property, that 
has been firſt uſurped, and then fairly 
bought, the payment of an annual tax, in 
acknowledgment of thoſe privileges, which 
the game laws have conferred. on them, 
would afford a better title to exclude the 
right of others, than that by which they 
have been hitherto enjoyed. This tax may 
offend ſome, though it cannot injure any 
individual in the ſtate. Thoſe, who would 
ſubject themſelves to the payment of it, 
ſhould not hnd fault with it, ſince the effects 
ariſing out of it, would on a larger ſcale, 
enſure them with a greater degree of cer- 
Minty; the enjoyment of theſe country 
| {ports 
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ſports to which they are ſo much attached. 


Such, as whole circumſtances will not ſuffer 
them to ſubſcribe to the payment of that 
tax, muſt ſeek for conſolation in the old 
_ adage, «it is a bad wind, that blows no one 
CC good.“ t r 


Their attention would then be in future 


ſolely devoted to the management of their 


little domeſtic affairs, which would enlarge 


their circumſtances in the ſame degree, that 


they have hitherto, through neglect, been 


eircumſeribed. Such a change in the fitua- 
tion of their affairs, would be of higher im- 
portance to their families, and of greater be- 


nefit to the commercial world, than any 
amuſement that can be derived from coun- 


try ſports. A little more attention to their 
domeſtic affairs, would then enable each fa- 
mily to conſume more largely your internal 
commodities. Thus the wants of your ſeve- 
ral manufacturers, &c. would be more abun- 


dantly provided for, and they would thereby 
be better enabled to conſume in larger quan- 


tities the different products of the 1011. 


A tax on horſes, that are kept merely for 


ſhow, and parade, and on dogs, would pro- 


duce all theſe different benign effects in a 
greater degree. That on hats of a certain 
value, and another on ſervants, if they ex- 


ceed a certain number, muſt be unexception- 


able, ſince they will not affect the lower or- 


ders of the people. Each tax can be made 


productive, provided the miniſter poſſeſſes 
ſufficient abilities to impoſe them in ſuch a 
„ manner 


— —— —— — 1 
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manner, as that their payment ſhall not be 
eluded without being ſubject, in the higheſt 
degree to - 04" N othing i is more poſh- 
ble than to carxy it into effect. 
Suffering humanity requires if the fate 
ſame peace-offering, to atone for its offences 
1 an injured people, whote greateſt crime 
s poverty and indigence. Let them be but 
— to the exerciſe and to the uſe of 
their different functions; all, then will be 
well again. Each will as uſual, reſume his 
wonted habits of induſtry, and each ſhall 
then contribute his mite to promote that 
tratheal intercourſe, which conftitutes the 
happineſs of every. individual, -and without 
whach, your national revenue 1 be pro- 
ductive. | 
An impartial, ſhe. A babe difiribuition oF 
debentures among the ſeveral manufactu- 
rers, would have anticipated all theſe com- 
mercial and national ills, that have. ariſen 
out of the want of the circulating ſpecie of 
the Rate. If it had taken place, the work- 
ing manufacturer would then have had the 
means for conſuming the different products 
of the foil, which would have ultimately 
been exchanged, for the ſeveral articles ari- 
fing from your different manufactures. In 
this manner, each would have contributed N 
to the ſupport of the other.. 
Though the aſpect of commercial and na- 
tional affairs is not the moſt inviting, yet a 
great deal may be done, provided the go- 
vernment will « come torward to adminiſter 
to 


e 


; to! the people its foſtering aid. It mould be 
given unto them, in a manner which would 


{trongly mark on that occaſion, the pru- 
dence and the wiſdom of the miniſter's mea- 
ſures, and it ſhould be carried into executi- 


on, with a degree of confidence and of libe- 
rality that would enſure ſucceſs. No paltry 


national conſideration, ſhould perſuade the 


Oy miniſter to ſuffer his conduct to be influen- 
ced by a niggardnefs, that malt defeat its 
_ own- end. | 


Any loſs that ant « can n ſuffer, from 
its * 1. in the ſeveral proprietors of 
your different manufactures, would not be- 


half fo injurious to the prope at large, as 
u 


that to which they are now bject, from the 


inceſlant daily reduction of their commerce, 
and of their national revenue. A loſs on the 


park of government, ſhould be conſidered 
ike a premium of enſurance, that is given 


to ſecure the ſafe ſucceſſion of a property 
infinitely more valuable. There is not any 


thing, that the government ſhould not riſque. 
to enſure to the people the free enjoyment 


of a traffical intercourſe. Though the col- 
lege of phyſicians ſhall preſcribe ; though 
miniſters ſhall harangue, and patriots de- 
claim, and though divines ſhall preach to 


advantage the foul ; ; fill in the abſtract; it 


is the panacea f human life. It is to the 


rich, the mines of Mexico, and of Peru, and 


to the oor, it is his little patrimony, that 


enſures him plenty and e at . 


A diftri- | 


F ( 
A diftributt on of debentures by way of loan, 


to the ſeveral proprietors of your different 


manufactures, or what muſt be more accom- 


madating, a part of the propoſed copper coin- 


age, that either ſhould circulate. among the 
numerous individuals of the lower orders in 


the ſtate, would be but lending it unto the 
Poor, to give unto the rich, and to repleniſh 


the coffers of the national revenue. Their 
inceſſant wants, like another emetic, would 
ſoon make them diſcharge it. Thus 1t would 


be by them returned into the commercial 


fund of traffical intercourſe. In this man - 
ner, as often as it would be lent unto them, 
it would be returned. Each return, from 


the benefits ariſing out of a traffical inter- 


courſe, would be accompanied with profit to 


the commercial community, and to the ftate. 


To the ſtate, from the encreaſed conſumpti- 
on of its impoſt commodities, and to the 
commercial community from more mani- 
fold returns of the various articles bought 
and ſold. In a well regulated ſtate, none of 
its individuals ſhould, for a moment be ſuf- 


fered to want, and they ſhould be obliged to 


endeavour by their labor to provide againſ 
that want. 


The enlarging by debentures, or by a part 


of the propoſed copper cgjnage, the means 


of the ſeveral proprietors of your different 
manufactures, will, certainly for the preſent, 
adminiſter great relief to the people. More 


muſt be done on the part of government, to 
ſtrike at the root of the evil, that is, the 
cauſe 
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cauſe of circumſcribing at all times; the pro- 
greſſive ſtate of your manufactures, and that 
is inceſſantly, preying on the very vitals of 
your internal, and external commerce. 
In the ſiſter kingdom, t the different retail- 
ers of the various articles of life, are gene- 
rally in the habit of receiving immediate 
| Naan. for whatever goods are diſpoſed of 
by them. Though they do give credit to 
particular perſons, it 1s only to thoſe, who 
will diſcharge their debts when demanded. 
Here each retailer, without any diſcrimina- 
tion of perſons, will extend the credit of 
cuſtomers, let his capital be ever ſo ſmall, 
until the whole of it ſhall be abſorbed in 
book-debts, that he might riſe the higher 
in his demands. Cuſtomers are ſo well ap- 
prized of the terms on which they deal, that 
they are perſuaded to withold the payment 
of the retailer's demand much longer, than 
it will ſuit his commercial convenience, 
This mode of traffical dealing, is a loſing | 
game to. the retailer, and to the cuſtomer, 
and jt is equally injurious to your manufac- 
tures, and to your commerce. p 
Your retailer, in order to be enabled to 
traffick in that injurious, and iniquitous 
manner, purchaſes, almoſt the various. ar- 
ticles of the different manufactures in the 
Engliſh market, where he is ſure, from it's 
covergrowyn opulence, to be accommodated 
with a credit, that will obviate thoſe ills, 
which would otherwiſe reſult from the tardy 
payments of his ſeveral cuſtomers. Thus 
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the home conſumption of the different arti- 
cles -arifing out of your various manufac- 


tures, is impeded, A imple act of the le- 
giſlature, compoſed of a few enacting clauſ- 


es, would ſoon do away this commercial | 
'grievance. Ft could be carried into effect, 


'without fobjesüng the nation to any jealouly 


on the part of the fiſter kingdom; and, at 
the ſame time, that it would operate to en- 
rich the retailer, it would protect the cuſ- 


tomer from his all-devouring jaws. 


If in the retailing bufineſs, without any 


diſcrimination of perſons, each individual 
in the ſtate was obliged to diſcharge every 


quarter, or every half. -year at fartheſt, hs 


ſhop-keeper' 8 3 it muſt produce a 
change in the affairs of the ſeveral retailers 
of the different manufactures, that would 


enable them to purchaſe {ſuch as were fa- 


bricated at home, in preference to thoſe of 


the ſiſter kingdom. A twelve, or an eight. 
een months credit, inſtead of one for fix, or 
nine months, could. not then make 1o mate- 
rial a difference, as to perſuade them to 


purchaſe Engliſh; in preference to Iriſh ma- 
nufactures. Whenever a change in their 
circumſtances ' ſhall take place, that will 
enable them to meet the payment of an 
Iriſh credit, it is then their duty, with an 
unrivalled preference, to e of the 


home manufacturer. 
If a bale of Engliſh goods is fold in the 
Trin market, its value is remitted over to 
that peel T Here Ut is diſpoſed. of in 
commercial 
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commercial traffic, which makes it to circu- 

late among the working manufacturers. 

From this commercial production, and res 

production, they are provided in greater 

abundance, with the means of purchaſing 

in larger quantities, the ſeveral articles of 

life from the different retailers. ' Thus it 

| would fare with that claſs of men in this 

1 kingdom, were they in the habit of diſpoſ- 
ing only of your Iriſh manufactures. 
- Your government is ſo totally ignorant of 

the nature of your trade, and of your com- 

merce, that it ſuffers a law to exiſt, which 
encourages each retailer to extend the cre- 

dit of every cuſtomer. By that law, all 

book-debts indiſcriminately, after their be- 

ing due for the {pace of twelve months, are 
then ſubject to an "intereſt of fix per cent. 

This circumſtance, in conjunction with an 
Engliſh credit of eighteen months, is a three 
per cent in favor of the Engliſh market, 

and of courſe the ſame to the prejudice of 

your manufactures. „ 

It is now ſubmitted to the ſuperior wil- 
dom of adminiſtration, whether it is not 
adviſeable to have a law enacted, that would 
prohibit each retailer from keeping an open 

account with any cuſtomer, for a longer 
ſpace of time than fix months; to be at all 
times computed, in the firſt inſtance, from 
the beginning of the cuſtomer's dealings, 
and to be in future computed from the 
commencement of any other dealing, ſubſe-  : 4 

quent to the cloſing of the laſt fix months 

A . account. 
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account. It is alſo ſubmitted- to 1 ſupe 
rior wiſdom of adminiſtration, whether _ 
retailer. ſhould not be prohibited from open- 
" Ing a new account with any cuſtomer, until 
the laſt ſhall be diſcharged in full. It is 
further ſubmitted to the ſuperior wiſdom 
of adminiſtration, whether 5 retailer, 
and every other perſon, ſhould not be ex- 
cluded from recovering in future, the. amount 
of any note or bond, 5 55 Hall be paſſed, in 
any manner, in conſequence of any book- 
debt, which ſhall be due ſrom a cuſtomer. to 
any retailer, and it 18 alſo ſubmitted to the. 
ſuperior 5 of adminiſtration, whether 
an enforcing clauſe, it ſhould not be 
_  enaQted, that each retailer ſhall be excluded 
from recovering the amount of any bookx- 
gebt, unleſs he firſt proves by his own affi- 
davit, or by that of his clerk, that he, fince | 
con to law, is not, nor has not been in 
the habit of keeping an open account with 
any cuſtomer for a longer ſpace of time, 
than as in manner preſcribed by act of par- 
hament. That the force of 15. ſalutary a 
law, might be eluded. as little as poſſible; it 
is, by way of another enforcing. clauſe, ſub- 
mitted to the ſuperior wiſdom of adminiſtra- 
tion, whether, on the affidavit's being falſe, 
it ſhould not operate as a diſcharge in full, 
for whatever debt or debts ſhall then be due 
to the retailer from his ſeveral cuſtomers. 
Bauch a law ſhould be made to take place 
1 futuro, and not in præſenti. Every indivi- 
dual i in the Rate, weill then be able to ay 
F * 


( 
his family affairs in ſuch a manner, that he 
will not feel thofe inconveniences to which 
he would otherwiſe be ſubjected. The ſtate 
_ muſt derive many effeiitint benefits from the 
kind operations of that law ; the heads of 
each family muſt then diſcharge at a ftated 
time, the amount of their houſe-hold ex- 
pences, with a degree of punQuality, that 
will enable the retailer to meet an Iriſh- ma - 
nufacturer's credit. A three, or a fix per 
cent in favour of the Engliſh manufaQures, 
will no longer be an object to the retailer, 
that ſhould perſuade him to give them the 
preference. If his profit ariſes from the 
quantity 'of goods that he ſhall retail, he 
ſhould diſpoſe only of Iriſh manufadtures. 
The value of them will indubitably circu- 
late among the working manufacturers, and 
among the various ranks of men in the 
ſtate, whoſe wants will oblige them to ex- 
change it ultimatel y for the different arti- 
cles in his ſhop. Thus he muft retail a 

greater quantity of goods by ſelling thoſe of 
Iriſh manufacture, than if A was * diſpoſe 
of others of a foreign nature, whoſe 1 5 | 
would circulate only in the ſtate, that fabri- 
cated them, to ing emolument of its retail- - 
ers. If there is any rank of people in this 
ſtate more intereſted than another, in the 
Hale of your manufactures, it is the men of 
landed property. Every ten ſhillings that 
are diſpoſed of in e the manufac- 


tures of a foreign growth, ſhall. deprive 


your working manufacturer of ſo much. 
His 
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ſpeaker, has, by Ns: introdu 


dual member in the ſtate. It has obtained 


regards of the 


fame 1 live a Ws wn. ach 


- His means; the more ales: are thereby con- 


fined, the leſs quantity he ſhall conſume of 
the different produdts of the ſoil; this cir- 
cumſtance ſhould perſuade that claſs of men, 
to give on every occaſion, » a decided prefe- 


rence to the home manufactures. 


The Right hon. John Foſte = your, late 

on of the 
corn-laws into the kingdom, done more to 
promote its welfare, than any other indivi- 


him a better title to the eſteem and to the 
Joop ple, than the licentious, 
unprofitable declamations 


unmeaning, an 


of a G-----n, on whom was wantonly be- 
flowed fixty thouſands of pounds ſterling of 
the national money. For what? For nothing! 


for breaking the priſon of a political embryo 


ripening faſt into maturity, which would, 
long ere now have introduced itſelf into life, 


though a G n had never exiſted. You 
have of late been informed by Mr. Fx, 5 
that this gentleman is the elt man 
amongſt you, and that his only fault, if he 


has any, is that of timidity-in embracing any 


thing, which has the appearance of innova- 


tion. Arrogant, inſolent libeller, know ye, 

that the leaſt of us has not any ambition to 

be. put into competition with him, or with 
you. The liter al 


meaning of that compli- 
ment to Mr. G-----n, is, ſcratch me, and- I 
will ſcratch you, that our expiring political 


vou, | 
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Vou, Who have ſo long been in the habit 
of hearing Mr. G- n ſpeak, and of read- 
ing his ſeveral ſpeeches; you, who, cannot 
fo, ſoon forget his invite in his ſenatorial ca- | 
pacity, to the people, to revenge the loſs of 
his lord lieutenant, are the beſt judges, whe- 
ther timidity is the leaſt of his faults. Un- 
fortunate man! if this matter ſhall be deci- 
ded in his favour by you, how enormous 
muſt his other cximes appear to be; with- 
out meaſure, without end. No man could 
be more miſtaken in, or ſo totally ignorant 
of the object of his panegyric as Mr. E--x. 
Mr. G-----n has declared, that public fame 
is cauſe ſuffieient to admit of an impeach- 
11 ment. If on this prineiple he was arraigned 
before the tribunal of the public, to be tried: 
tor his various offences, the development of 
his crimes, would prove him to be the 
meaneſt, the baſeſt, but not the wiſeſt of 
mankind, What principle of public right . 
has not he contemned? What violation of 
Private, and of public wrongs has not been 
recommended by him? What weaker reaſon. 
has not he endeavoured to make appear the 
ſtronger argument? All to gratify an un- 
gratifying ambition, that you may pay the 
iper, Whilſt he ſhall dance. He has even 
been accuſed of receiving the wages of a 
hireling, under the maſk of patriotiſm. 
The hireling fleeth becauſe he is an hire- 
ling, and careth not for the people.“ This 
is the man of the man of the people, who. 
ſhould not bring him again into public no- 
tice, unleſs he means to wound his reſt. | 
3 His 


* 


| 
I 
lt 
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His writings have left on record, ſufficient 
roof to aſſure mankind, that he is no ſcho- 
Ar. Though few the literary TEN 
with which he has favored the world, y 
their leading features are bombaſt, in relpact 
of ſtyle, inaccuracy in the manner of expreſ- 
ling his ſentiments, a want of grammatical 


| ee throughout the whole, and his 


ntences are ſo often wrapped up in obſcu-- 
rity, that like a riddle without a meaning, 
you cannot diſcover the ſubje& matter to 


Which they allude. You have too on re- 


cord, that 1 is no lawyer; the little with 
which he was entruſted, in that way by the 
nation, was then committed to the care of 
others, becauſe he was not equal to the ma- 
nagement of it; though he had for that pur- 
poſe, received of her money to the amount 


0K lixty thouſands of pounds fterling. It is 


ſelf-evident, that he does not know the firſt 
leading principles of politics. He is no po- 
litician, otherwiſe he would not have probed 


the wounds of the ſtate, until it was near to 


expire under his injudicious political opera- 
tions. In his ſenatorial capacity, you always 
beheld him performing like a quack, who is. 
for ſtopping in the firſt inftance the progrets 


of the diſorder, without removing the of- 


fending matter. Such is this mighty, this 
ſtrong-handed man, who wanted to tear 
from off the brow of a Flood his well earned 
laurels. If ever he ſhould again be intro- 


duced to public notice, it cannot be from the 
ans admiration of his Parts, but from a WON- 


der 
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der how he has impoſed himſelf on the 
world as a man of the firſt rate abilities. 
guch hke patriots as him, like barking, 
ſaarling cabin curs, are better fitted to alarm 
the people, than either to protect, or to de- 
fend a ſtate from danger. 5 

Mr. F--x in complimenting that gentle- | 
man, has in an indirect manner infinuated, 
that you have not any literary pretenſions 
to entitle your kingdom to wreſt from his 
countrymen their claim to ſuperior abilities. 
If he had been generous enough to have aſ- 
figned the true cauſe of it, this matter muſt 
have been decided in your favor. The truth 
is, that in the fiſter kingdom, they are ſo 
unequal to the management of affairs, their 

national buſineſs could not be tranſa&ed 
without the afliftance of your country-men. 
From a liberality of ſentiment you in ſhoals 
export them to England, where they, in 
their ſeveral departments, have eclipſed the 
luſtre of Engliſh fame. Ungenerous man 
to make ſo humiliating a diſtinction, that 
does not exiſt; how ungrateful of him, who _ 
has publicly declared, that it is a Burke, an 
Iriſhman, to whom he is indebted for his 
knowledge of the Engliſh conſtitution. 3 
| However illiberal he has been in his man- 
ners towards the Iriſh, they are too well 
bred to demean themſelves towards him in 
ſo an ungentleman-like ſtyle. He ſhall not 
be ſo humiliatingly esta ed as to put him 
in competition with Mr. G-----n, of the 
two he is the greater, the better man; but 
ä 8 2 =. then 


oe 
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then, like a 6. n, As if infected with the 
| fame political] jaundice, each object appears 
1 to Am to Allusre the fame hue with the na- 

He fees but darkly 


ture of that complaint. 
| through the glafs of politics, however great 

| hisabllities, Oh! 1 unh tüte nation] that he 
ſhould make choice of you as the _ to 
purge him of his political fſpleen. 

He too is for p probing the body- -politic of 
his country in the vulnerable parts, 
that by — of incifion, its humours may be 
carried off through thoſe that are vital. Ad- 
mirable quack! doſt thou know "that the 
body- politic, like the human body, would 
| then e rendered bone mafs of political cor- 
rruption! Each member fhall then execrate 
| His folly, for ſuffering you to adminifter to 
their relief. 

That gentleman, in a ſpeech on the Auni- 
verſary of his election for Weſtmitiſter, pub- 
licly declared, that unleſs an entire radical 
referm took place not only in the houfe 
| of commons in that kingdom, but alſo in 
3 every branch of its executive power; nay, 
= in ſhort if It was not extended” to the whote 
 Iftem of its government, there was no 
chance for His country to Bot much longer 

any bleſſing. Admirable politician! how di- 
_ vinely prophetic! what a miracle of a man! 

he Alſo. informed the meeting, which was 

collected on that occaſion, that he oppoſed 
during the progrefs of the American war, 
- meaſures which appeared to him to be high- 


* 1y injurious to the conſtitution of his coun- 
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try. If he was a man of candor, if he was 
any thing but a boaſter of unbounded arro- 
pance, he would have acknowledged to the 
meeting, that in the begining of that war, 
he afferted the right of taxation in the mo- 
ther country over the colonies. He, even 
then declared, that he entertained ſo little 
doubt of her claim to the right of taxing the 
colonies, that he was in his own mind well 
- aſſured, that it alſo extended to your king- 
. dom. You beheld him during his admi- 
niſtration, endeavoring to deprive, in a 
manner, the Eaft-India-Company of their 
right to the dominion of its territories, that 
mult have rendered him, and his aſſociates, 
independent of the crown, and of the peo- 
ple. He has of late told you in his ſenato- 
rial capacity, that he acquieſced in granting 
to this country, condeſcenſions, not becauſe 
he approved of them, but becauſe you wiſh- 
ed for them. What a kind protector! the 
beft of flateſmen ! a moſt indulgent parent. 
How conſiderate! he, as children of a larger 
growth, gave unto you the rattle, though it 
were to lead to your deſtruction; he admi- 
niſtered the poiſon, but he kept back the 
antidote. * What a rara avis of a man! how 
much more the world will have his lols to 
bewail, fince phenix-like, it cannot from his 
aſhes enſure itſelf a ſucceſſor. 


* 


The ſame gentleman, has in another part 
of his ſpeech declared, that not any thing 
can be of uſe to his country, until an entire, 
and a complete change of ſyſtem fhall take 
„ e 


öl act as their obedient ſervant. 
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8 This declaration he afterwards qua- 


ifies, by ſaying, that he means ſuch achange 
as is conſiſtent with the.exi/fence of monar- 
chy, of the houſe of lords, and of the houſe 
of commons. He, Fox like, is reſolved that 
he will not get into a political hen-rooſt, that 
does not afford him any other means of eſ- 

cape, but that by which he has entered. Like 
the Chameleon, he ſhall as often change opi- 
nion, as that animal ſhall its color, and pro- 
teus-like, he ſhall with the ſame facility aſ- 


ſume a character, as the other was wont to 


transform himſelf into a different ſhape. 
His mode of inviting the great maſs of 


the people of that country, to effect a radi- 


cal change in the ſyſtem of their govern- 
ment, is deſerving of your attention; be aſ- 


ſures them, that their parliament, has on 


the minifter conferred abſolute power. He 


then appeals to the feelings of the meeting, 


to know whether the man who moſt fears a 
change, or he who is moſt alarmed at inva- 
lion, ſhould not riſk any thing to remove 
an evil ſo intolerable, as that under which 


his country groans. He tells them in the 
very ſame moment, that he is not naturally 


a friend to innovation, and that he is neither 
for deſtroying ſubordination, nor for deſpi- 
ſing authority; but then he declares to them, 
that of two evils they ſhould chooſe the 
leaſt: he does not at the ſame time forget 


to aſſure them, that when they ſhall con- 


form themſelves to his wiſhes, he will then 


Nothin g 
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Nothing can be more inflammatory than 
this part of his addrels ; yet he is bold 
enough without a, bluſh ; with unparalleled 
effrontery to aſſert in that meeting, that his 
country is deprived of the liberty of ſpeech. 
Such a notorious falſehood ſhould: caution 
every well-meaning perſon againft adopting + 
the opinions of a man, who is now the profeff- 
ed demagogue of the people. Such opinions, 
if they were carried into practice, would 
ſhake the very foundation of the crown; the 
houſe of lords would be involved in its ruin, 
and the houſe of commons would no longer 
be compoſed df the repreſentatives of a free 
people, but of thoſe of the populace. _ - 

What can be more inconhderate, more 
Cruel, or inhuman, than to invite the lower 


orders of the people of any country to eftet 


a change of government, that muſt ſubject 
them to endure the moſt excruciating mi- 
ſery, and the moſt dreadful calamities ! like 
an embryo ripening into maturity, ſuch 
change as is belt fitted for man, ſhall of it- 
ſelf take place, and like the fruit, though 
blaſted in the bud, another, and another will 
ariſe, phenix like, which ſhall in ſpite of 


the procraſtinating hand of man arrive to 


maturity. To gueſs the different changes 
that ſhall take place by the hand of time, in 
concurrence with events; that will . ariſe, 
would deprive a Burke of the praiſe due to 
his well acquired political fame. If Mr. 
F--x's change of government ſhould take 
place in the manner that has been recom-' 
? RE mended 
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mended by him, the populace, like hn, 
that have been for ſome time deprived. of, 
their natural liberty, and. then ſuffered to 
roam. uncontrolled, will with relentleſs pity, 
wreak their unbridled fury without diſeri- 
mination on each member of the higher 
ranks 1 in the ſtate. They ſhall continue 9 
ions on man, and on private my 
perty, until every diſtinction in reſpect 

each ſhall ceaſe to exiſt. 

Such impolitie, ſuch improvident conduct 
on the part of the populace, ſhall utterly for 
a time extirpate in that ſtate all iradlienk i in- 
tercourſe. The pecuniary. refources, that. 
haye hitherto afforded the lower orders of * 
the people the means of purchaſing the bread 
of life, ſhall then be dried up. They ſhall. 
NOW apply i in vain to the ſelf- created govern- 


: ment to deviſe ſome mode that will enable. 


them to exiſt. The government whoſe means 
muſt be limited, will not have it in itspow-- 
er to adminiſter to their wants. In order to 
provide againſt their importunities, and to 
enſure the ſucceſſion of an uſurped govern- 
ment, a foreign war is declared. Its get we 


are now proffered. to them as an aflylum,. 


which is accepted of on their part, — 
want and every other ſpecies of wretc hed- 
nefs, to which the nature of man. is ſubject. 
The promiſe of a territorial reward to the 
brave defenders of their country on the return 

of peace, and their acquired habit for plun- 
der reconcile ſome to W in the ths of 
© | ·˖ jeir 
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their own ſpecies, in defiance of every feel- 
ing either of man or divine. 

A ftanding army at the command of any 
popular deſpot, will always afford means 
that ſhall provide for the remainder of the 
people. That he may be liberated from 
their inceſſant importunities, he will declare 
them to be in a ftate of conſpiracy, and the 
next moment, like victims, he ſhall order 
them to the altar, where, through the aſ- 
cending power of the army, they ſhall with- 
out judge or jury be ſacrificed; in this man- 
ner he ſhall employ one half of the people 
againſt the other half, as if the various ca- 
lamities, and the different diſeaſes incident 
to life, were not ſufficient of themſelves to 
thin the human ſpecies. 

The promiſed territorial reward, that ſhall 
be held out by any government to the brave 
defenders of their country, is but a lure to 
effect the tyrant's purpoſe. It is an inſult 
to the underſtanding of thoſe to whom it 
{hall be offered, and it is an impeachment 
againſt their feelings. The chance is of ſuch 
a nature, that it is like a lottery, which is 
compoſed of a hundred thouſand blanks, and 
but of one prize; though it ſhould be ob- 
tained, it cannot be Werth the price for 
which it was purchafed. Any thing that 
the generality of the different members of 
the lower orders in the ftate ſhall acquire 
through the diffolution of their government, 
will never compenſate for the ſeveral bleſſ- 
ings of which they ſhall from the ſame eauſe 

T | 
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be deprived. If all the ſpecie in the ſtate 
was to be equally divided among them, as 
the reward of their political offences, and 
even if they were to obtain an equal diftr1- 
bution of the land; their fitnation in the 
kingdom would then be infinitely more mi- 
ſerable, more wretched, than what they did 
experience irom the inequality of their fove- 
ral ranks in life. 
On diftributing an equal diviſion of the 
ſpecie in England among every individual of 
that ſtate, it would not afford any more to 
each perſon than four guineas. Her [pecie 
may amount to thirty-two millions of gui- 
1 neas, and her population may conſiſt of eight 
1 millions of people, which is at the rate of 
4 tour guineas to every individual in that 
kingdom. If it has ifſued a greater quantity 
of Fee than what has been brought into 
calculation, it ſhould not be taken into ac- 
count, becaule it is poſſeſſed by the fifter 
kingdom, Scotland, and its Nveral depen- 
dencies. If a divifion of her territorial pro- 
perty. was allo, in the ſame manner to take 
place, each individual's ſhare would not be 
more than three acres of land, which would 
not comparatively be worth more than a 
pound fedivg the acre. Her territorial 


1 Property is certainly of a larger extent than 
|. twenty-fourmillions of acres, but then, great 
q allowances muſt be made for thoſe parts of it 
that are nothing but moor, and for ſuch as 
cConſiſt of large tracts of heath, and of mo- 

maſs: the extent of her territory is alſo liable 

. | .- 
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to a further deduction for ſuch parts of it 
as are always under water. 

An enquiry into the amount of her an- 
nual revenue ariſing, in the preſent ſtate of 
things out of her various reſources, will 
prove, that if it was equally diftributed 
among her people, it would afford a larger 
dividend than any, which could be derived 
from the diviſion of her ſpecie, and of her 
territorial property. It has been proved 
from documents whoſe veracity has not been 
queſtioned, that the amount of her external 
commerce. does exceed the ſum of thirty 
millions of pounds ſterling. The extent of 
her land has already been computed to con- 
iſt of twenty-four millions of acres, which 
under the kind influence of her internal com- 
merce, including the labor and the different 
expences, that will at all times await its 
cultivation, muſt produce an enormous an- 
nual revenue of ninety-ſix millions of pounds 
ſterling, at the rate of four pounds ſterling 
by the , acre. Her manufactures, '.&c. &c. 
muſt yield a like revenue, otherwiſe the dif. 
ferent products of the ſoil could not be con- 
ſumed. The ſeveral ſums ariſing from her 
various impoſts, and exciſe duties, which 
amount to the yearly ſum of twenty milli- 
ons of pounds ſterling, muſt alſo be includ- 


ed in the preſent calculation. This ſum, to- 


gether with the revenue produced by her 
foreign commerce, the different products 5 
her ſoil, and from her various manufac- 
tures, will yearly amount to the enormous 
$ 2 | T 6 um, 
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ſum, but not to the exaggerated one, of two 
Hundred and forty-two millions of pounds 
ſterling.” The preſent calculation does not 
include the various other ſums ariſing. from 
her ſeveral public places of reſort, from her 
different mines, her coal-pits, her ſea and 
inland navigation, her freſh and ſalt-water 
fiſheries, her waſte grounds, her turnpike 
roads, poſt horſes, and carriages, the dier 
ent ſums of intereſt paid to her merchants 
by her various ſettlements, and by the ſiſter 
Kin doms, the territorial revenue * of the 
5 Eadles, her houſe-xent, and laſtly from the 
enormous ſums annually remitted to Eng- 
land on account of the abſentees of Ireland 
and of Scotland; beſide her port-charges. 
If the ſum of two hundred and forty-two 
millions of pounds ſterling, was to be equals 
ly divided among her people, each perſon's 
ent would amount to thirty pounds, 
five ſhillings ſterling, Such a divifion might 
for once take place, but then, from natural 
cauſes, it mult ceaſe in future to exiſt. If 
it was carried into effect, it would annihilate 
theſe pre- diſpoſing cauſes to which ſhe is in- 
debted for an annual revenue, that is the 
admiration, and the wonder of all Europe. 
Even in the manner, as it is at preſent diſ- 
tributed, each manufacturer, each mechanic, 
and each laborer enjoy a greater, and a more 
comfortable revenue, than if there was aſ- 
ligned to their uſe an equal portion of her 
ſpecie, and of her landed property. There 
18 ſearce a laboring inhabitant of that coun- 


uy 
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try who cannot aſſure himſelf, from his in- 
duſtry an annual income of thirty pounds 
ſterl. each manufacturer, and each SR ow 4 
from the exercife and uſe of their different 
profeſſions, can in greater abundance than 
the laborer obtain means to provide againſt 
their ſeveral wants. Thus 1t fares with eve- 
ry rank of men inthat kingdom, the farther 
that each is removed from what is called 
the loweſt order in the ſtate. 

The external and internal commercial re- 


venue of England, or of any country, is go- 


verned by laws, as invariable in their eftects, 
as thoſe to which inactive matter is oblig ed 
to ſubſcribe; if they ſhould ceaſe to ext; 
or be impeded in —— their different 
| effects, the commercial revenue of the ſtate 
muſt in conſequence of it ſuffer ; it matters 
not from-what'caule the impediment ariſes, 

the effects produced will fill be the ſame. 
The middle agk of the people, nor thoſe of 
the lower orders ſhould not therefore enter 
into political diſputes, which can in their 
conſequences interrupt the harmony of their 
commercial intercourſe with each other; for 
it is they who moſt will ſuffer. As long as 
they are protected from the inſolence, and 
from the tyranny of their ſuperiors, and fo 
long as they enjoy the trial by jury, let them 
leave all meaner things to /ow ambition, and 
to the faſtidious pride of the higher ranks, 
who are more intereſted in the iſſue of 
them, than they themſelves. 


Mr. 
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Mr. F--x in his appeal to the great maſs 
of the people df England, in order to awak- 
en in them a diſreſpect and a contempt for 
her government, declares that peace would 
not ſecure them from ſlavery.. He proves 
the truth of his aſſertion by ſaying, that 
they muſt be ſubje& to many, and to very 
heavy grievances from the collection of an 
annual revenue of twenty-two millions of 
pounds fterling, that mult be paid, though a 
peace were immediately to take place. The 
eng poiſon 1 in his uſual- manner 1s adminiſtered 
by him, for the antidote is kept back; he 
has concealed from their view, that the an- 
nual national revenue of which he ſo bit- 
terly complains, has in its conſequences en- 
ſured to them and to their ſucceſſors a com- 
mercial one for greatneſs, unparalleled in 
the annals of Europe. Since they enjoy the 
"purchaſe, why not pay the price, that is no 
more than one year's purchaſe for a life-an- 
nuity, ſubject to a kind of a chief rent of 
about nine pence in the pound ſterling from 
the lower, and the middle ranks in the ſtate, 
and not much more, from the higher claſſes, 
than double that ſum. 8 
Each matter in the circle of human We: 
fairs has its limits preſcribed, which it can- - 
not over-leap. The national debt is daily 
encreaſing to ſo great a degree of magni- 
tude, that the time will ſoon arrive, when 
it muſt either liquidate itſelf or be diſcharg- 
ed from the coffers of the more wealthy 
Hanks. WR either events ſhall take place, 
the 
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the lower, nor the middle orders in the 
ſtate, will not be thereby injured. Their 
ſituation in life excludes them from being 
effected by any new tax, which, could con- 


tribute to the reduction of that debt. If it 


ſhould take place, the profit will be theirs, 
and the loſs muſt attach itſelf to others. 
Though it were to be effected by what is 
called a national bankruptcy, thay would 
ſuffer in conſequence of it but little or no 
| inconvenience. The property that has been 


from time to time placed in her public funds, 
aroſe from the redundant capitals of her ſe- 


veral members. The loſs. therefore, that 
would enſue from à national bankruptcy, 


though it might be individually felt, fill it 
aa not ar that general. commercial 


intercourſe of all her ſeveral members, to 
which the lower and the middle ranks in 


every ſtate are indebted for a livelihood. 


An appeal to experience will prove that her 
commerce has at all times encreaſed in pro- 


portion as her national debt was enlarged. 
It is a well known fact, that immediately 
on the concluſion of each war ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Anne, the foreign trade of 
that country has extended itſelf in a man- 


ner therefore unknown. Her internal com- 
merce muſt alſo have been at the ſame time 


encreaſed proportioned to the effects that 


produced the enlargement of her foreign 
trade. However difficult it may be for 


ſome to account for the cauſes of it; ye 
her foreign, and internal commerce always 


enlarged 
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in the ſame degree, that her na- 
tional debt was encreaſed. A principle rea- 
ſon to be aſſigned for it is, that it has at all 
times brought a greater quantity of her ſpe- 
cie into circulation, which would other. 
wiſe have remained in an inactive ſtate. 
The unqueſtionable ſecurity of her funds; 
rſuaded many of her individuals to con- 
de their treaſure to her, which formed ca- 
itals for her different commercial mem- 
ers, that have enabled them to aſſume the 
rank of the richeft and of the moſt power- 
ful people in all Europe. Such are her re- 
lources, that if made uſe of, they are equal 
to the payment of her debt, and ſo great are 
her means, that it could with full compen- 
fation to each member in the ſtate be diſ- 
charged in the courſe of twenty year s. 
Any change that could poſſibly take place 
in the loweſt, and in the middle ranks of 
her people from an equal divifion of all her 
ſpecie, and of all her lands, among her ſe- 
veral members, would not render their ſo- 
cial ftate in life more comfortable, nor more 
happy, than what each muſt now experi- 
__ ence. If ſuch an alteration in her political 
lyſtem was to be effected, they would then 
be deprived of the uſe of many things, the 


enjoyment of which, has from long uſage 
recommiended them as the neceſſaries of 


life. On the introduction of ſuch a change 
into any flate, its, various trades, and pro- 
feſfions, which now afford not only the con- 
veniencies but the elegancies of life, would 
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ceaſe to exiſt, and its commerce muſt then 
be annihilated. The lower orders of the 
people would no longer be provided for out 
of the coffers of the rich, whoſe wealth will 
at all times afford them more ample.means 
than any that can be obtained from a ſtate 
of equality. 

However inviting, or flattering, a civil 
ſyſtem of that nature may appear to be to 
the envious, or the diſappointed man, its 
pernicious ſocial effects would but too ſoon 
convince them of their error. In a commer- 
cial country, where an inequality of rank 
mult be its prominent feature, each member 
of the lower orders through the acquired ap- 
3 85 and wants of the higher ranks are 

etter fed, and better clothed than what could 
poſſibly take place in a ſtate of equality which. . 
mult always counteract the induftry of man. 

To follow up the argument, let it be taken 
for granted, that the current ſpecie of Eng- 
land, and her lands are equally divided 
among her ſeveral people. It muſt be con- 
cluded from thence that ſhe is now with- 
out trade, and Without commerce, either 
foreign or internal; to ſuppoſe it otherwiſe 
would be arguing for the exiſtence of impoſ- 
fibilities. It is a well known fact, that with- 
out capitals no commercial bulinels can be 
tranſacted in any ſtate. ö 

The annihilation of the commerce of 
England would be followed by the deſerti- 
on 155 her public places of traffical reſort. 
The commercial intercourſe of her people 
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muſt then be in future confined to their ap- 
proximating neighbours, among whom all 
traffic muſt ceaſe, becauſe the one would not 
have any thing to offer in- exchange, but 
that with which the other was already pro- 
vided, . That curſed ſtate of equality would 
introduce among her people, evils infinitely 
more 1njurious to their welfare, than thoſe 
that have been detailed. So ſoon, as the 
union of the different links in the great com- 
mercial chain of human life was diſſolved, 
her people would be deprived of that mutu- 
al intercourſe, which now forms them in- 
to -one great body. The mind of man which 
will not ſubmit to a tate of total inaQtivity, 
would then perſuade - her people to form 
themſelves into different tribes, whole jar- 
ring intereſts would keep them in one con- 
tinued ſcene of warfare. 
Mr. Fox, from the complexion of his 
ſpeech to the meeting, on the anniverſary 
of his election for Weſtminſter, ſeems to feel 
much on account of the, political tyranny to 
which Ireland is reduced. He tells them, 
that it is a matter of right to deſtroy a houſe 
in that kingdom, whenever the owner of it 
ſhall.be from home at a certain hour of the 
night. This information is followed up, 
by his declaring to them, that in that coun- 
try, the deſtruction of human beings is re- 
garded, as a loſs only of ſo much inanimate 
matter. In his uſual hoodwinked manner, 
he conceals from them, that the one is the 
natural conſequence of the other. In his 
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narrative in reſpect of the political affairs 
of Ireland, you will find that no mention is 
made of the defenders, a nefarious nocturnal 
banditti, who has famed the undeſerved 
appellation of United Iriſhmen. | 
No laws that are attached to a free ſtate, 
could poſſibly prevent the commiſſion of 
their diabolical offences. Their ingenuity 
for ſome time defied both the law and the 
government; it was impoſhble to detect 
them through the ordinary courſe of the 
law, in the commiſſion of their ſeveral 
crimes, and of their manifold treaſonable 
practices. Night was the time appointed 
for their meetings, and the place of them 
was not only concealed from the knowledge 
of the public,” but it was allo ſo often vari- 
ed, that it could not be diſcovered on the 
part of government. When they attacked 
the houſe of the individual, their number 
was always ſo great, that it precluded every 
chance of hope, that could ariſe from refiſt- 
ance, On theſe occaſions, the victim of 
their reſentment was led to the altar, where 
they ſacrificed him with ſavage cruelty, in 
defiance of all laws, both human and divine, 
becauſe he had not adopted, either their. 
opinions, or their manners. 

Theſe people were bound in fuck a bond: 
of union, that the one would not for ſome 
time inform againſt .the other, If a man 
was ſuſpected of diſcovering. againſt them, 
they murdered him; even thoſe, who pub- 
a diſapproved of their meaſures, have 
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them to be within their houſes at a certain 
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been by them put to death. The public 
thus awed, they eluded the puniſhment of 
their criminal e, Which would have 
taken place from a diſcovery on the part of 
thoſe, who abhorred their infernal deeds. 
Each object which led to the completion of 
their abominable ſchemes, was alſo conduct- 
ed with ſuch a degree of impenetrable ſe- 
crecy, that even the eye of an argus could 
not penetrate the miſt, which veiled all 
their actions from public view. 

It was impoſſible, that in this ſtate of af- 
fairs, the law could have met the evil with 
any degree of effect, until the people were 
firſt protected by government in their lives, 


and in their properties. In order that it 


might be accompliſhed, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to enjoin the inhabitants of each 
houſe, in the diſaffected diftrifts, to be 
within doors at a certain hour after ſunſet, 
that the defenders, like the voracious crea- 
. tures of the animal tribe, ſhould be confined 
to their dens, to prevent them from com- 


mitting in future, their horrid depredations 


on man, and on every thing that is held 
ſacred by the laws of ſociety. Such the ob- 
ſtinacy, ſuch the infatuation of that delu- 
. ded people, called defenders, that they did 
not comply with the order, which enjoined 


hour aſter {unſet, until it was enforced 1 in a 


manner not the moſt plealing. 


What neither the law, nor the injunctions 


s of the military could execute, was effected 


by 
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by the burning of a few houles ; by this 
means, now that every perſon was Roured 

in his life, and in his property, the law 

began to execute itſelf. Thoſe, who were 

injured by theſe miſcreants, were then no 

longer influenced through fear to conceal 

their crimes, and they themſelves turned 

| informers againſt one another. On being 
14 accuſed of the crimes with which they Tre 
charged, their puniſhment of courle follow- 
ed. Thus the burning of a few houſes was 
the natural conſequence of the deſtruction 
of the human ſpecies, fo emphatically re- 
gretted on the part of Mr. F---x.. - 

Unhappy victims, thee are not half fo cri- 
minal as thoſe whole luſt of power, and of 
ambition have led thee to thy ruin. It is 
on them, that thy inen ſhould have 
been inflicted. What apology can a man 
make, who orders thirds. Nen eil pikes to 
be forged, to be employed in the deftruQtion 

of his fellow-citizens, not becauſe he thinks 
one political white of a brighter color than 
another, but becauſe he aſſumes, from the 
tranſmutation of his original name, a claim 

to the obſolete title of king of ------. Thou 
fool of fancy, if nature had aſſigned thee 
thy part in the great drama of human life, 
thou wouldſt have been phiced in a more 
humble fituation, belt fitted to thy talents. 
Thou wouldſt have aſſumed a charatier in 
which thou mighteſt have rendered greater 
benefits to ſociety, at leaſt the infignificancy 
of thy rank would then have protected thee, 


and 
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and thy generation from that infamy, which 
ſhall in future attach itſelf to thy generati- 
on, as the rewards of thy infernaf deſerts. 
There thou mighteſt have plucked a laurel; 
though unlaurel-like it would have wither- 
ed, yet thy fate would be more enviable than 
to be handed down to mankind in the cha- 
racter of a monſter of the firſt magnitude. 
_* - Mr. F.-x in his ſpeech to the Weſtmin- 
ſter meeting has declared, that his life, 
though advanced in years, has not been a 
very indulgent one. He himſelf is kind 
enough to aſſign the reaſon of it by affert- 
ing, that he is not free from many great 
defects. It is true that in an abſtraCt point 
of view, private offences are not political 
_ crimes; but then like bodies of a concord- 
ant nature, the cloſer they come in' contact 
with each other, the more intimately they 
will unite. You are informed, that at that 
meeting Mr. E. and the trial 'by jury was 
given by way of a toaſt. Perhaps it would 
have been more congenial with the feelings 
of the meeting, if proſpeCts in view, howe- 
ver out of reach, but never out of fight had 
been given and Mr. E. you are alſo told that 
at the concluſidn- of the meeting, a Mr. 
F----n declared the political principles of 
Mr. F--x, to be ſo well known as to ſuper- 
cede the neceſſity of his publiſhing to the 
world his ſentiments in reſpect of a parlia- 
mentary reformation. He was then in due 
form, proclaimed + to the b world as the only 
man 
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man whoſe abilities were competent to the 
ſalvation of England. Sing lili bo lero, help 
them along. 

You are the beſt judges, whether it would 
not be abſurd of any perſon, to attempt to 
reſolve a queſtion in the rule, of three, 
who is totally ignorant of the firſt leading 
principles in arithmetic. Is it poſſible that 
you can announce that man ſufficiently qua- 


lified to fill the important place of an ac- 
countant, that requires more knowledge 


than what he poſſeſſes. The bill that was 
brought into the Engliſh houſe of commons 
by Mr. Pit, to enlarge the powers of the 
bank-directors of that kingdom, that they 
might be enabled during their ſtoppage, to 
pay ſuch ſums of money as ſuited in future 
their circumſtances, was oppoſed by Mr. 
Fox, on the principle, that no creditor 
ſhould experience a greater degree of parti- 
ality than another. His motives, however 
liberal on the occaſion, were neither politi- 
cal nor conſiſtent with the welfare of her E 
commerce, 5 . 
If a diſcretionary power of payment had 
been in the firſt inſtance veſted in that bank, 
it might have anticipated the ſcarcity of ; 
_ caſh, which it has hitherto experienced. To: | 
deprive a bank of ſuch a power, is only a 
3 that excludes each perſon from 
odging in future his money in that bank. 
It did not require any great degree of ſaga- 
city to foreſee, that ſuch an injunction im- 
poſed by government on that bank, muſt 
perſuade 
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perſuade every individual in the ſtate from 
depoſiting there any ſym of money; for no 


man, however ſecure would be deſirous 
of lodging his money with another, who 


was to deprive him in future: of its uſe, 
The uſe of money is only to ſerve as a cir- 
culating medium, that one commodity may 
be with greater facility exchanged for ano- 
ther. Therefore, if the payments of that 
bank were partial, the iſſuing out the ſpe- 


.czemutt have benefited the public, in pro- 
portion as it would contribute to remove 
any pecuniary depreſſion under which the 
trade, and commerce of that country were 
1uficring, from the want of the circulation 


of her . {pecie. 
Mr. F--x 1s not the only perſon, who has 


. ſubjected himſelf to the aan of em- 


-bracing commercial, and political opinions, 


that have had no better foundation for 


their exiſtence than the child of fancy, or 
the creature of the imagination. A few in- 


ſtances will fuffice to prove the truth of 
this aſſertion. A gentleman, whoſe private 


charatter is unexceptionable, and Who per- 


haps as a military man, is very high in his 
profeſſion; a candidate of late for the city 


of Cork, but now one of the returned mem- 
bers, declared previous to the laſt election, 


an his appeal to the electors, that he oppol- 
ed the rum: bill, that he, like a certain great 


perſonage, neither ſupported it, nor did he 
divide the profits of the weigh-maſter' 5 
place among his dependants. The quelti- 
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on is now, which of the two is the great- 
eft political culprit, he who monopolized the 
profits of the weigh-maſter's place, and who 
voted for the rum-bill, or he, who oppoſed - 
it. He, who oppoſed the rum-bill, was 

certainly the greateſt political culprit of 
the two, though he had not his conſcience 
to charge with the heinous offence of mo- 
nopolizing the profits of the weigh-maiter's 
place. The revenue ariſing from that ſine- 
cure-office is expended in the kingdom to 
the emolument of its ſeveral individuals, 
but not ſo advantageouſly diſpoſed of for 
the city of Cork, as it devoted ſolely to her 
uſe, If the rum-bill had paſſed, it would 
have given that liquor a decided preference, 
to the prejudice of the conſumption of whil- 
key, which is manufactured from the pro- 
duct of your ſoil. The money, which was 


formerly remitted out of the kingdom to 


pay for the rum that it conſumed, is now 
expended among you in purchafing the pro- 
duct of the ſoil, which is again diſpoſed of 
in the conſumption of your different ma- 
nee e 
Let it be admitted that your manufac- 
tures would be taken in exchange for the 
rum, ſtill it would not be ſo advantageous to 
the kingdom at large, as the conſumption 
of your whiſkey. That kind of bartering 
would impede the reciprocalneſs of intereſt, 
that ſhould always be taken place among 
the ſeveral individuals of any ſtate. It would 
evidently preclude the conſumption of the 
| > X product 
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product of your ſoil, which if diſpoſed of, 


would ultimately be exchanged for your dif- 


ferent manufactures on more advantageous” 
terms to the nation at large, than if they 
were bartered for rum. The more that li- 
quor would be made uſe of, the -more it 
would ſupercede the neceſſity of diſtilling. 
whiſkey. If whiſkey is the beverage that 
is in common made ule of by the people, 
barley from which it is produced, mult 
therefore at all times be conſumed in great- 
er quantities, Thus the manufactures would 
be enriching the country, and thus the 


country would be enriching the manufac- 


tures. In this manner a mutual traffical 
intercourſe muſt take place among the ſe- 


veral members of the ſtate, that will at all 


times-more than compenſate the merchant. 
for the loſs of his two and a half per cent. 
commiſſion on the ſale of rum, 


To follow up this argument is a difficult 


matter, for its paths are intricate, and its 
ways are crooked. To leave any part of it 
undiſcuſſed, would be to deprive the public 
of that information to which it is entitled 
from every individual in the ſtate. If the 
conſumption of the rum, which might be 
at any time exchanged for the manufac- 

tures of the kingdom, could be confined to. 

the uſe of the manufacturers, the ills ariſing 

from {ſuch a traffical intercourſe, would not 


be ſo great, as thoſe which muſt otherwile 


be experienced by the nation at large. That 
kind of traffical intercourſe: reſulting from. 
9 175 | x an 
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an exchange of the manufactures of the 
kingdom for rum, is in any point of com- 
mercial view, only a mere negative advan- 
tage. It is an injury to the ſtate, as loon 
as that rum is conſumed þy the different 
peaſants of every rank in the kingdom, 
from whom nothing has been received in 
exchange, but the current ſpecie of the na- 
tion, to the impoveriſhment of the peo- 
ple. A general conſumption of whiſkey 
mult anticipate that loſs to the nation, which 
will enable her different members to con- 
ſume in future more abundantly the ſeve- 
ral manufactures of the ſtate. 
However diſagreeable it may be to the 
feelings of an author, who writes for the in- 
formation of the public, to depict the fault 
of others; ſtill it is a duty impoſed on him 
with which he cannot diſpenſe. It is from 
the diſſection of the errors of mankind, that 
each individual is now better taught to con- 
form his conduct through life, to moral and 
political precepts, not unanalogous to the 
rights of man, or to reaſon. Each member 
in the ſtate is either more, or leſs intereſted 
in the diſcovery of every truth, that tends to 
promote its welfare. He, who neglects to 
_ contribute his mite towards its completion, 
is an enemy to himſelf, and a traitor to his 
country. A bill during the laſt ſeſſions of 
your late parliament was brought into the 
houſe, to lower the importing duty on refined 
{ugars into this kingdom. It was paſſed on 
the principle of its creating a competition 
X 2 | in 
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in your market, that your ſugar-bakers 
ſhould be obliged to reduce the price of the 
home manufacture. Some oppoled it, though 
they knew not why, yet their rg 
ry conduct on that occaſion, diſplayed more 
of the amor patrice, than thoſe who ſup- 
ported that meaſure. . 
Were your protecting duties to be barter- 
ed away in that manner, on a principle as 
abſurd, as it is erroneous, your trade, and 
your commerce would be monopohzed by 


.-. each nation, whoſe wealth was greater than 
yours. A nation whoſe overgrown riches - 


will enable her merchants to give a foreign 
credit of eighteen, or twelve months, will 
prove a ſueceſsful rival in any market; a 


rival of that nature, that no competitor can 
oppoſe, but ſuch a one as herſelf. A home, 


not a foreign competition ſhould be the ob- 
jet of every ſtate. This circumſtance will 
take place in every kingdom, when its differ- 


ent commercial members are enriched. Each 


then will not ſuffer the other to drive un- 
rivalled a trade of a lucrative nature. Thus 
2 competition muſt ariſe in your different 
markets, that would reduce the price of 


each article, but that would not like a for- 


eign one entail poverty on the people. 
Though an article of home manufacture 
is one, two, or three ſhillings in the pound 


ſterling dearer than that of a foreign fabri- | 


cation, {till its conſumption ſhould be en- 
couraged by the legiſlature. If it be attend- 

ed with a pecuniary loſs to any of the indi- 
5 | viduals 
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viduals in the Rate, the public good that is 
derived from it, is a full compenſation. The 
money 1s not remitted to a foreign coun- 
try to enrich ſtrangers ; it is expended mn 
the ſtate, where it circulates to the emolu- 
ment of all its members. Jack, and Tom, 
the working manufacturers are thereby en- 
abled to conſume in greater ee ee the 
ſeveral products of the ſoil, and the differ- 
ent articles ariling from your various ma- 
nufactures. Thus each individual in the 
fate is ultimately enriched, though he is 
obliged to pay a greater price for the home 
manufacture; which will be reduced in va- 
lue, either ſooner or later, as the-commer- 
cial members of the ſtate ſhall enlarge their 
capitals from the traffical production, and 
re- production of its people, arifing from the 
conſumption of the home manufattures. 
In this manner, the difference of price be- 
tween the home and the foreign manufac. 
ture would be reduced without impoveriſh- 
ment to the nation, the worſt of all politi- 
cal ills. 

Behold but for a moment the wretched 
Rate of deſpondency to which the tenantry 
of this kingdom 1s now reduced, from as im- 
politic, and as vile a combination as ever 
diſgraced the annals of a free country. 
Whilſt you are inattentive to the voice of 
their complaints, your ſeveral intereſts are 
verging falt to a degree of diminution, that 
will either more, or leſs involve you in dif- 
ficulties, out of which you will not ſo eaſi- 


ly 
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ly extricate yourſelves. Your opulence is ſo 
immediately connected with their welfare, 
that an interruption of the one, is but a de- 
preſſion of the other. If ſelf-intereſt was 
not ſufficient to rouſe you into action, the 
voice of humanity, and of juſtice calls loud- 
ly for your interference, unleſs you mean, 
through your inactivity, and indolence to 
ſuffer a people under your immediate pro- 
tection to be oppreſſed, that others may ina 
more ample manner reap the benefits of a 
harveſt for which they never toil. 

Is there no mode to be deviſed to break 
through a combination, that is hourly re- 
ducing your tenantry to a {tate of bankrupt- 
cy? I the efforts of an individual were 


ſufficiently powerful to raiſe at one period 


of laſt year the price of barley, how much 


more may be expected from a well formed 


union among yourſelves, who, like great 
bodies, from your weight and influence 
would bear down every oppohtion. To en- 
ſure the honeſt laborious farmer, he who is 
Juſtly entitled to rank the firſt among men, 
he to whom the commerce, and the manu- 
jactures of every country are indebted in 
the firſt inſtance for their exiſtence, and he 
to whom they are equally indebted for their 
future proſperity, to enfure him a price for 
his barley proportioned to the ſeveral arti- 
cles of life, you ſhould create a competition 
among the buyers, If the price of that 
grain 18 fre to be governed by their 
will” and pleaſure, that extreme avidity, 

which 


E 


which is ſo charactereſtic of man in all cir- 


cumſcribed commercial places, will exclude 
the huſbandman from reaping equal to his 
deſerts, the rewards of his toil, and of the 
ſweat of his brow. 

If the price of any Sa is regulat- 
ed by a combination, inſtead of a competi- 
tion, 4 * price of that article will. be govern- 
ed by the arbitrary will of the buyers. 
There is not any commodity 10 immediate- 
ly ſubject to the influence of ſuch arbitrary 
control, as that of barley. Like wheat, or 
oats, it is of ſo periſhable a nature, that it 


will not keep over an enſuing ſeaſon. The 


buyers of that grain in the ſecond city of 
your kingdom, availed themſelves laſt ſea- 


ſon of that circumſtance beyond meature ; 
beyond what either right or juſtice could 


ſanction. 


Like other bodies politic, they had thats $4 


meetings for the purpoſe of debating in full 
council, what was the lowelt price that they 


could venture to give for barley. At them 
meetings a ſelf-created diſtinction was made 


between what they called pale, and high- 
colored barley, to the prejudice of the pale, 


becauſe it was greater in quantity, than that 
of the high-coloured; though in quality there 


was no difference. Each worked as well, 


and the malt produced from either, was 
equally as ſtrong. Some of the buyers con- 


feſſed, that there was not any difference be- 
tween either kind of barley ; ftill they did 
not ſeruple to avail themſelves in a 3 5 

ample 
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ample manner of that ſelf- created diſtincti- 
on. In order to conceal from public view, 
the real cauſe of that ſelf- created diſtincti- 
on, the buyers of the greateſt note refuſed 
una voce to purchaſe the pale batley, which 
was bought by them of an inferior rank at 
whatever price they were pleaſed to offer. 
Nay, each claſs had its peculiar department 
aſſigned, that each ſhould act in uniſon for 
the private emolument of the whole body. 

That ſyſtematic mode of arrangement 
among the buyers, precluded. every mode of 
competition, that could poſſibly enſure your 
tenantry a tair market price for their bar- 
ley. Not any thing was left untried on the 
part of the buyers, that could poſhbly oblige 
your tenantry to ſubmit to the yoke of ſo 
oppreſſive, and ſo impolitic a combination. 
In the ſame degree, that the countryman 
held over his barley for a more equitable 
price, it was reduced by the buyers, that 
from a deſpondency of mind your tenantry 
ſhould be perſuaded to diſpole of it, not for 
what it was worth, but for whatever price 
the buyers were pleaſed to offer. It the 
wiſdom of their meaſures is to be collected 
from the 1elf-intereſted effects which they 
have produced, the promoters of them are 
entitled to much praiſe,. and though. their 
ingenuity is deſerving of a compliment, 
fill a want of liberality of ſentiment is be- 
trayed, that would dilgrace any ſet of men 
emerging from the firſt ſtage of unciviliza- 
tion, ; | „ | 
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The meaſures which the buyers have 
practiſed to procure that grain from your 
tenantry on their own terms, are entitled 
to your moſt ſerious confideration, that it 
might impreſs more ſtrongly on your minds 
the neceſſity of deſtroying a combination, 
that, whilſt it is reducing your tenantry to 
a ſtate of bankruptcy, it is diQtating at the 


lame time to you, the rent which you 


ſhould in future expect for your grounds. 
There were not more than two or three 
houſes open at one time for the reception 
of that grain. If it was offered for ſale to any 
other houſe, the countryman was ſure to be 
told in a triumphant manner, that it was 


not wanting ; though it was a well known 


fact, that he, to whom it was offered for 
ſale, had not as much barley, as would com- 
mand one wetting. Diſappointment was 
not the only ill, to which your tenantry on 
thoſe occaſions was ſubject. In order to ag- 
Sravate their misfortunes, that the combi- 
nation ſhould have produced a given effect, 


each was upbraided with not ſending ſooner | 


into market his corn. It was to him aſſign- 
ed as the cauſe, that precluded him from 


” obtaining a better price. This kind, this 


firen-like information was generally accom- 


panied with ſome pathetic advice to the 


countryman, that might operate to per- 
ſuade him, not to keep back in future his 


corn. That year's experience was on thoſe 
occaſions generally held forth to his view, 


to teach him how impolitic it was to Pur- 
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ſue a line of conduct, diametrically oppolite 
to his intereſt. It was alſo tauntingly fol- 
lowed up, by telling him, that it might be 
hoped, he would in future OT, by laft 
year's experience. 

If one were to enter into a minute detail 
of all the little artifices, that have been 
practiſed to impoſe on the ceuntryman, it 
would of itſelf compole a large volume. 
The only object now in view, is to prove 
the euſtty of the combinatidn, which, it 
ſuffered to exiſt, muſt annfhilate the landed 
intereſt of this kingdom, whole diſſolution, 
dove like, will decide the fate of your ma- 
nufactures, and of your commerce. What 
greater proof can be given of the exiſtence 
of that combination, than the ſudden riſe, 
and fall of barley, which ſo often took place 
laſt year, though the conſumption of that 
grain, then kept pace with the quantity 
which was brought to market. It is well 
known that part of the ſame parcels of bar- 
ley, which fold on a Monday for twenty- 
ſeven ſhillings the barrel, could not the en- 
ſuing Saturday be diſpoſed of at the ſame 
rate for more than twenty ſhillings. The 
truth is, that the-firft price was only held 
out as a lure to the country man, to induce 
him to bring the grain. to market, which 
did produce the defired effect; 

When that grain was brought to market 
in conſequence of a higher price being prot- 
fered for it than uſual, the buyers reduced 
it t immediately; 1 that caſe, how was the 
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countryman to Lan acted, in 3 to have 


counteracted that perfidious mode of deal- 


ing? If he carried back his barley, the loſs 


which he would have ſuſtained from the 
devaſtation of vermin, and not only the fur- 


ther loſs arifing from the expence of ſend- 


ing it again to market, but alſo that to which 
he muſt have been lubjeçted, if it either 


heated, or became muſty in bags, would . 


have been greater than any which he could 
have ſuffered from the difference of price. Of 
two evils he choſe the leaſt, therefore he dil- 
poſed of his grain to them for their own price. 
This mode of dealing was ſo profitable on 
the part of the buyers, that they even ex- 
eluded the countryman from any benefit he 
could derive from diſpoſing of bis barley by 
the ſample. They would not purchaſe it 
from him, unleſs he, brought to market 
three or four horſe-loads of it, which they 


tor the reaſons already mentioned, bought = 


at their own price. It 1s impoſſible to diſ- 
cover any reaſon that can juſtify a conduct, 
which diſplays an avidity for riches, that 
muſt impeach the manners of the moſt illi- 
terate ſet of men. It beſpeaks a degree of 
illiberality of mind, that characterizes the 
ſentiments of a people emerging from a tate 
of uncivilization. | 


At the time that barley was purchaſed i in 


that market for twenty ſhillings the barrel 


-of khirty-fix ſtones, it was diſpoſed of at the 
ſame rate in Youghall for thirty-fix ſhil- 
lings, and in Dublin the Tg price was 
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fifty-ſeven ſhillings. This great difference 
of price between that, and the other two 
markets, places the combination in a point 
of view, that carries with it its own convic- 
tion. No mode was left untried; no arti- 
fice unpractiſed, that could poſſibly contri- 
bute to make that combination produce the 
greateſt given effect. It was previous to. 
the laſt ſeaſon uſual for the proprietors of 
different ſtore-houſes in the country, to pur- 
chaſe that grain of the farmer, which they 
diſpoſed of to the conſumers in that market, 
at a profit of two ſhillings by the barrel of 
thirty-nix ſtones. This profit accrued from 

that grain's being diſpoſed of by the barrel 


one ſhilling leſs in the country than the far- 
mer could obtain from the conſumer, to 


which he chearfully ſubmitted, becauſe the 
expence of ſending it to that market was a 
greater loſs, than any profit that could have 
awaited the difference of price. The other 
ſhilling aroſe from a ſort of commifſion on 


the part of the conſumers, by way of a re- 


ward to the purchaſers for their trouble and 
for their labor. „ 

It was debated in full council, whether 
that, mode of buying barley on the part of 
the conſumers, did not militate againſt their 
ſeveral ſeparate intereſts, which was carried 


nem. con. in the affirmitive. They then re- 


ſolved, that any barley which was.brought 
to their market -by boat, ſhould not in tu- 
ture be purchaſed, Without their being able 
to diſcover the immediate cauſe of it, ond 
| theu 
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then experienced, that they were ſupplied 


with that grain in leſs quantities than uſual; 

it was therefore agreed on nem. con, that it 
- ſhould in future be purchaſed of thoſe, who 
brought it by boat to market. Publications 


were accordingly ſent to all, the different 
chapels, to announce to the farmer, that the 


water embargo on barley had been taken off. 


It was then purchaſed as uſual from the. 


countryman by the ſeveral proprietors” of 
the different ſtore-houſes in the country, 
who diſpoſed of it to the conſumers in that 


market. In conſequence of this change in 


the diplomatic affairs of the conſumers, 
they were. ſupplied in future with ſuch 
quantities of that grain, that it excluded 


from the market every degree of competi- 


tion, which could enſure to the farmer an 
Aa price for his grain. 


When the ſupply of barley by the bot 
was ſo great, as to anticipate any want of it 


on the part of the conſumers, they would 
nolonger purchaſe it from the countryman, 
but at a more reduced price. He was then 
obliged to diſpoſe of it to the ſeveral pro- 
prietors of the different ſtore-houſes in the 
country, of whom the conſumers would not 


then purchaſe it, unleſs they reduced their 


price. As they lowered the price of barley 


by the boats, they reduced in the ſame pro- 
portion ſuch as was brought to market. by 
the countryman, and ſo vice verſa, alter- | 
nately, until barley fold from ten to fifteen _ 


nz by the barrel of Ho amo ſtones. 


Such | | 


Such artifice, whilſt it debaſes the mind of 
man, it contracts, inſtead of dilating thoſe 
generous and humane feelings which ſhould 
govern the heart, until he 1s rendered un- 
worthy to be ranked amongſt men. Well 
for that city, that ſhe has'had within her 
bofom more righteons perſons, elſe, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah, long 'ere now, ſhe 
would have been conſumed. 

Tf a perſon were deſirous to wreak his 
vengeance on your country, he ſhould make 
choice of that combination, as the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument for ſuch a purpoſe. The national 
evils that have reſulted from it, are of great- 
er extent than the eye of a ſuperficial ob- 
ferver can trace. It has, from its various 
operations, introduced among the people a 
degree of diſcontent, the effects of which, 
ke an overwhelming torrent of ſtupendi- 
ous magnitude, are ready to burſt forth to 
. eonfound all ranks in the ſtate, that each 
member may avert thoſe Hls, which mult 
attach themfelves to him from the pecuni- 
ary poverty with which he is now viſited, 
in conſequence of that curſed combination. 
Thus it is poſſible, that every thing which is 
beautiful or lovely in the conſtitution, may 
with the loſs of property be involved in a 
chaos never to be reduced to ſocial order. | 

That combination has abſolutely ſuſpend- 
ed the general traffical intercourſe of the 
Hate, which did afford the lower ranks of 
the people the wonted means that enabled 
them to provide the bread of life. The te- 
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nant, from the ſame caule, 3 is rendered un- 


able to diſcharge with punctuality his half 


yearly. payments, and the reſources of the 


landlord are thereby ſo ſtraitened, that his 


income is no longer able to keep pace with 
his wants. Thus are the different members 
of the ſtate ſet at variance, the one againſt 
the other; each is now adminiftering a re- 
medy of his own for their different com- 
e by applying cauſtics in the place of 
palliatives, when all ſhould combine againſt 
the common foe, the promoters of that vale 
combination. 

The landlord, would moſt cheerfully ac- 
commodate the tenant, but for the preſſing 
exigencies of his own affairs, and the tenant 
would molt willingly meet the wiſhes of 
has landlord, but that that vile combination 


has ack him in his circumſtances to 4 


ſtate of bankruptcy. The landlord threat- 
ens to deſtrain for his rent, that it might 
provide againſt his various wants, and the 
tenant in order to meet the evil, enters into 
illegal aſſociations. Each in defiance of every 
e of wiſdom and of humanity, has 
commenced the one againſt the other, hoſ- 
tilities, which promiſe to entail poverty on 


both, parties. Sing tanta rara rara, rogues 


all, rogues all. 


If the working manufacturer, and the 
lower claſs of the people, who from their 


being deprived of earning a daily mainte- 
nance, are now no longer intereſted in the 
welfare of the kate, ſhould unite with the 


peaſantry, 
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pealantry., they muſt fob. a body, that 5 
ought be e it will like a coloffis; ; 
cruſh det eath, on whom. or on what it 


mall fall: 15 there: no mode to be adopted 
to brea hr dügh a commercial combinati- 


on, to which that body muſt be ' indebted 
; for its exiſtence? A combination, which 
is even at yariance with the intereſt of thoſe 
who are upholding the ſame, and which is 


daily countenanced on your part by purfu- 


ing a line of conduct e oppofite 
to your Welfare. | 


The impoſitions which have been DE 


tiſed to ſupport that infamous combinati- 
on, have not been confined td the poor in- 
duſtrious, - laborious countryman, for its 


promoters have made uſe of you, to enſure . 


them from it the geateſt given effècts. They 
have in a moſt infulting manner practiſed 
on the frailties of your nature, to. make 
them conſpire to Ne their wiſhes. 


They + have perſuaded you, not only to 


Aipole of your barley to them this aa, 
but alſo to deliver it, becauſe you were pro- 


miſed the riſe on that grain between the 


day of ſending it to market, and the enſu- 
- ing March. They. have flattered you with 
the proſpeCt of a golden harveſt, which they 


will never ſuffer you. to reap. It is as a 


lure held out to enſure them uch a Ttupply 
of barley, as will anſwer their purpole, until 


the time ſhall arrive, when from the pover- 
ty of the peaſantry of this kingdom, your: 
tenantry muft then at the arbitrary price 
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of the conſumers, diſp oſe of their barley 
in quantities, that mall. at all times pre- 


clude every want of that grain on the part 
- of the buyers. Thus is excluded from the 
market any degree of competition, that ei- 
ther could enſure an advance price for 
the barley, Which have been by you deli- 
vered on . riſe, or that could obtain for 


your tenantry a more equitable price, than 


what the conſumers of it are diſpoſed to 


give. 3 

Thou commercial, little minded Solomon: 85 
the poor man's fiend, the plagues of thy 
country, doſt thou know, that with all thy 


cunning, and with all thy artifice, thy avi- | 
dity is over-reaching thyſelves? In the ſame 
degree that any grain ſhall be depreſſed i in 


value, the price of every other kind ſhall 


be lowered. Hence muſt be impeded the 


traffical intercourſs of the ſtate to which 
thee are ſolely indebted for thy gains. What 
does thy combination avail thee, if by con- 


fining thy profit only to eight ſhillings on 
the diſpoſing of two barrels, at the rate of 


four ſhillings by the barrel, it deprives thee 


: in the courſe of thy buſineſs, of a profit of 
twelve ſhillings on the ſale of fix barrels, at 
the rate of two ſhillings the barrel. Thus 


thee may behold, that the vender is more 
enriched . by the greatneſs. of the quantity 


which ſhall be ditpaied of, than from that 
of the price. 


There is another a eee be- 


tween the profit of eight, and that of twelve 
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ſhillings. The firſt, from the pernicious 
effects ariling out of the cauſe to which it 
is indebted for its exiftence, muſt be ſubject 
to a daily decreaſe. The other, which re- 
fults from a cauſe, whoſe benign ſocial ef- 
fects, will at all times be extending the com- 
mercial traffical intercourſe of the ſtate, ſhall 
be inceſſantly encreaſing from the greater 
number of barrels, which muft of courſe: be 
purchaſed from thote who manufacture that 
grain, into the common beverage made uſe 
of by the people. The ſame cauſe from 
which the profit, of twelve ſhillings ariſes, 
is ſtill further enlarging; it, in proportion as 
the benign effects of its cauſes ſhall extend 
the ſphere of your various manufactures. 
In the ſame degree that it would be enlarg- 
ed, the ſeveral capitals of your different ma- 
nufacturers mult be encreaſed; in this map- 
ner, they are enabled to meet a competition 
in a foreign market, where their goods are 
purchaſed to the emolument of the ſtate, 
whoſe members are thereby enabled to con- 

ſume in greater quantities, the various li- 
quors manufactured from barley. 
Ihe purchaſers of that grain, have enter- 
ed into a combination, that, like an heredi- 
tary entail, it ſhould enſure to them, and 
to their ſucceſſors in perpetuity, the fruits 
of their moſt infamous ſchemes. Do you 
require more convineing proofs to aſſure you 
of their intentions? They have declared, 
that the late opulence of your tenantry, it 
ſuffered to exiſt, muſt at all times Wy 
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with the gratifying to the full their enor- 


mous avarice. They aſſigned it as the cauſe, 


that did exclude every combination by 

which they could be more enriched in a leſs 
given time. To reduce that opulence is 
now their ſole object, that the future Pover- 
ty of your tenantry, and an inceſſant impor- 
tunity for the payment of the half-yearly 
rent, ſhould oblige the countryman to dil- 


poſe of his barley at the arbitrary valuation 


of the buyers. 

It is ſubmitted to the ſuperior wiſdom of 
the men of landed intereſt, whether they 
will ſuffer a combination to exiſt, that muſt 
reduce the peaſant to a ſtate of bankruptcy, 
and that will ultimately entail poverty on 
themſelves. Nothing can be more practi- 
cable, than to deſtroy that commercial 
monſter, though it were. another hydra. 
Such gentlemen farmers, as are in the habit 
of ſowing barley in the place of wheat orof 
oats, ſhould — reflect, whether the 
profit, which accrues of a it, is not in its 
conſequences leſs beneficial to them, than 
the advantages which their ſeveral tenants 


would derive from landlords ſowing either 


wheat or oats, in preference to barley. 

If ſuch a ſyſtem was to be gene- 
rally adopted on the part of the various 
landlords of this kingdom, the. quantity of 
barley, which is now brought to market, 
would in future be ſo reduced, that it woyld 
create among the buyers a competition, 
which would enſure their tenantry a better 
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price than what they have of late experi- 
enced. When it does take place, it ſhall 


* enable them to diſcharge their. half. yearlyß 
B rents, with a degree of punQuality that will 
} adminiſter more effestual relief to the preſ- 

A ling exigencies of the landlord, than any 


which he could expect to derive from the 
profit arifing from the ſale of barley in 
preference to that of either wheat or oats. 
Each landlord muſt behold, that the in- 
tereſt of the tenant is but another word, 
that implies his own welfare, and that eve- 
ry thing which impedes the proſperity of 
the tenant muſt effect the interett of the 
landlord. He ſhould therefore ſacrifice his 
own little ſchemes whenever they come in- 
do competition with the welfare of his tenant. 
None ſhould more obſerve that line of con- 
duct, than the intermediate landlord, who 
cannot ſeparate his intereſt from the te- 
nants without expoſing himſelf to inevita- 
ble deſtrution. What would it avail to 
Him, to gain an annual income. of forty 
pounds ſterling by ſowing barley in prefer- 
ence to wheat, or to oats, if it reduced the 
circumſtances of the under-tenant in ſuch a 
manner as to render him incapable of diſ- 
charging his half-yearly rent, out of which 
he enjoys an income of one hundred pounds 
EMT a BRL 
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The truth is, there is no profit to be ac- 
quired from the ſowing of barley, unleſs 
the various landlords will forego the ſow- 
ing of it as uſual. Why then not ſubſcribe 
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to a at that would not. only benefit 
the tenant, but muſt ultimately erik the 
landlord ? Each party would then derive 
peculiar benefits; from the participation of 
which both are now excluded. The tenant 
would then have it in his power to pay as 
uſual without murmuring his half-yearly 
gales, which would enſure to the landlord 
the full enjoyment of his rental, without 
Its being ſubject to any future diminution; | 
whilſt his affluence would ſecure at all 
times, an equal return for his wheat, from 
his being thereby enabled to hold it over 
for a better price. 

If the reducing of the annual produce of 
that grain ſhall create a competition among 
the buyers, that would enhance its price 
to the benefit of the tenant, ſuch a circum- 
ſtance muſt ultimately enrich the landlord 
e des y more than any profit he can pol- 

l 


derive from the fad of a few barrels Fr 


of 1 The different improvements of 
the Ind by the occupier, would then at all 
times keep pace with his growing opulence, 
which muſt not only protect him in future 
from the Fg jaws of commercial 
combinating harpies, but which muſt alſo 
eftabliſh ſuch an invariable equitable price, 
that like an hereditary entail, it would en- 
ſure to the landlord, and to his ſucceffors 
every benefit that can be derived from the 
future improvements of the ſoil. << * SHA 
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